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HAWTHORNE, MELVILLE, AND THE SEA 


HARRISON HAYFORD 


Ses friendship between Hawthorne and Melville during 

the year they were Berkshire neighbors has come to be one 
of the most famous in American literary history, and their 
names are now coupled as habitually as those of Emerson and 
Thoreau. Recent students have wholly discredited the legend 
elaborated by earlier biographers that Hawthorne held him- 
self aloof from Melville because he was temperamentally in- 
capable of responding to his bid for companionship and confi- 
dence. Letters of both men make it clear that from their first 
meeting, on August 5, 1850, they found each other congenial. 
With no constraining sense of the fifteen years’ disparity in 
their ages, they companionably smoked their cigars and drank 
their brandy, gin, or old port wine together, while they dis- 
cussed things of this world and the next. Strangely enough, no 
one has suggested that Hawthorne’s own experience with mat- 
ters of the sea may have been among the subjects they canvassed 
in these sessions, or that, indeed, it may have contributed 
largely to his pleasure in the younger man’s company. Haw- 
thorne, of course, was no sailor, and we rarely think of him in 
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connection with the sea; nevertheless, he was linked to it by 
family, by his own interest, by his reading, and even by a num- 
ber of his own writings. 

From the early eighteenth century down, the Hathorne 
family had sent seafaring men forth from the flourishing port 
of Salem. “From father to son, for above a hundred years, they 
followed the sea; a gray-headed shipmaster, in each generation, 
retiring from the quarter-deck to the homestead, while a boy of 
fourteen took the hereditary place before the mast, confront- 
ing the salt spray and the gale, which had blustered against his 
sire and grandsire.” * Captain Ebenezer Hathorne brought the 
smallpox to Salem in his brig, from Barbados. Captain Ben- 
jamin Hathorne was cast away and drowned on the coast, with 
four other men. Another Benjamin was a member of the crew 
of the privateer The Chase, fell captive to the British, and es- 
caped from a prison ship at Charleston. Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
grandfather, “Bold Daniel,” captained a privateer during the 
Revolution, and a ballad celebrates the engagement of his 
brig Fair American with a British troop-ship off the coast of 
Portugal.* Nathaniel’s own father, for whom he was named, 
was captain of a trading vessel. He was a melancholy, reticent 
man, who carried books to sea with him, and yet he was “the 
sternest man that ever walked a deck.” He died far from home 
at Surinam when his son was only four. Among the surviving 
logs of his voyages is “A Journal of a Passage from Bengall to 
America In the Ship America of Salem, 1796,” which his son 
pored over at sixteen and marked with imaginative decorations 
and his inscription, “Nathaniel Hathorne’s Book, 1820, 
Salem.” * Hawthorne was proud of the family’s seafaring tradi- 
tion, and he himself, it appears, had sometimes wished to fol- 


1“The Custom House,” The Scarlet Letter. It was, of course, Nathaniel who 
added the “w” to the family name. 

2 George Parsons Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1886), 53-56. 

8 Ralph D. Paine, The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem (Chicago, 1912), 7, 18. 
The journal, with two others by Hawthorne's father, is now preserved in the 
Essex Institute, Salem. 
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low his father and grandfather on the quarter-deck. His son 
Julian, painting him as a vigorous man of action not at all like 
the “gentle Fanny” whom biographers conjure up from his 
writings, says that he used to talk of going to sea and that even 
in later years his friend James T. Fields used to call him 
“Pirate.” * Another friend about whom he wrote a harsh letter 
ascribed his asperity to a “‘sea-dog forcefulness”’ inherited from 
his skipper forefathers.’ Once at Bath, Maine, some old sea-cap- 
tains insisted upon considering him a brother and on calling 
him “Cap’n Hathorne.’’® Fields tells of his pleasure in watch- 
ing or going aboard ships and asserts that “‘his love of the sea 
amounted to a passionate worship.”* But for all this attrac- 
tion to the sea, his mother’s fears or some other hindrance kept 
Hawthorne ashore, and except for cruises along the New Eng- 
land coast and on Champlain and the Great Lakes, he had never 
sailed before he embarked for England in 1853. By no means 
did he have Melville's romantic, irresistible itch for things re- 
mote, though he liked to travel; and there is no indication that 
he felt any very deep urge to be a sailor. 

Even so, Hawthorne’s acquaintance with ships and things of 
the sea was extensive. If on one side of his Salem stood Gallows 
Hill, overhung with mists of superstition and memories of 
witch hangings, on the other side lay the sea. When the young 
writer withdrew himself to a steeple top, the sea lay before him, 
“stretching away towards a viewless boundary, blue and calm,” 
and when he turned from it to spy down on his townsmen, he 
saw them clustered at the wharves, busily unloading the great 
merchant ships of the East India and China trade.* 

4 Julian Hawthorne, “Hawthorne, Man of Action,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Ul, 727-728 (April 16, 1927); Edith G. Hawthorne, editor, The Mem- 
oirs of Julian Hawthorne (New York, 1938), 6, 

5 George Parsons Lathrop, “Biographical Sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
Works (Wayside Edition), x11, 449. 

6 Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897), 203. 

7 James T. Fields, Yesterdays With Authors (Boston, 1872), 53, 92; see also 54, 


67, 97. 
8 “Sights from a Steeple,” Twice-Told Tales. 
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On the wharves, too, and in customs houses at Boston and 
Salem he had held his only paying jobs. At Long Wharf his life 
was such that he wrote Longfellow facetiously of his intention 
to write such sketches as “Scenes in Dock,” “Voyages at Anchor,” 
“Nibblings of a Wharf Rat,” “Trials of a Tide-Waiter,” and 
“Romance of the Revenue Service.”’* And at Salem, for com- 
pany, he had “the sea-flushed shipmaster, just in port, with his 
vessel’s papers under his arm in a tarnished tin box,” the 
cheerful or sullen owner, the smart young clerk already send- 
ing adventures in his master’s ships, the outward bound sailor 
in quest of a protection, and captains of rusty little schooners 
bringing firewood from the British provinces. And here his 
colleagues were “ancient sea-captains, for the most part, who 
after being tost on every sea . . . had finally drifted into this 
quiet nook,” to sit out the lag-end of their lives at the bounty of 
their common Uncle.*® 

With this family tradition, this boyhood and manhood by 
the sea, it would be strange indeed if Hawthorne found noth- 
ing interesting in the conversation of Melville the sailor, the 
incomparable spinner of dramatic tales of the sea." On the 
evidence of his “Custom House” sketch alone, it is true that 
Hawthorne might seem to have been bored by the ancient cap- 
tains and the several thousandth repetition of their old sea 
stories. But in that sketch he drew their pictures with some 
malice, and even then what he blamed them most for was that 
they had gathered nothing worth preservation from their va- 
ried experience of life, that they spoke with far more interest 
and unction of this morning's breakfast than of “‘all the world’s 
wonders which they had witnessed with their youthful eyes.” 
And yet, he says, the stories of one of the old Inspectors, Cap- 
tain Stephen Burchmore, would have provided him rich ma- 
terial for a new kind of book, since he found himself unable to 


® Letter of January 12, 1839. Lathrop, Study of Hawthorne, 182. 
10 “The Custom House,” The Scarlet Letter. 


11 Dana himself testified that in conversation Melville was “incomparable in 


dramatic story telling.” See James D. Hart, “Melville and Dana,” American 
Literature, 1x, 52 (March, 1937). 
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write romance: “I might . . . have contented myself with writ- 
ing out the narratives of a veteran shipmaster, one of the In- 
spectors, whom I should be most ungrateful not to mention, 
since scarcely a day passed that he did not stir me to laughter 
and admiration by his marvellous gifts as a story-teller.”’ 

Hawthorne’s relish of sea-yarns and salty characters is amply 
evidenced in his notebooks both before and after the period of 
his friendship with Melville. There is his summary, for in- 
stance, of Captain Burchmore’s story of “Bellysore Tom,” an 
immense turtle, longer than a longboat, with a head “bigger 
than any dog’s you ever see” and great prickles on his back a 
foot long — just such a creature as Melville would have de- 
lighted to include in The Encantadas.* There are his notes on 
Long Wharf days: notes crowded with his observations of 
sloops and schooners, salt boats, New Brunswick coal boats, 
New Orleans molasses ships, Merrimack canal flat-boats, and 
the brig Tiberius, from an English port, with a cargo of girls 
imported to work in American factories; notes filled, too, with 
his sharp little sketches of the perpetually interesting men who 
worked these vessels.** There is his account of a dinner at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, aboard the revenue cutter Hamilton, 
where an old Captain Percival, “the roughest old devil that 
ever was,” entertained the party with his gruff glorification of 
the bygone days of the Navy.** And in Our Old Home years 
later, to show that his interest in such stories and characters 
had not waned, there is his story of a sea-faring Munchausen 
who plied him at the Liverpool consulate with tales of moving 
accidents by flood and field.** Without doubt, Hawthorne 
would have freely enjoyed Melville’s yarns, and he had garn- 
ered plenty of his own to swap for them. That he could spin 

12 “The Custom House.” See also, Memories, 112. 

18 Randall Stewart, editor, The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New Haven, 1932), 123. 

14 Memories, 33-45. 

15 American Notebooks, 25-26. 


16 Our Old Home, Works (Old Manse Edition), x1, 23-27. See also The English 
Notebooks, editor, Randall Stewart (New York, 1941), passim. 
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them effectively and was ready to do so, we have the testimony 
of Evert Duyckinck, who was delighted with the ghost stories 
Hawthorne told him the very first time they met, in Salem, in 
18398."" 

Every reader is soon aware of Melville’s wide acquaintance 
with the literature of travel and exploration. That Hawthorne 
had also browsed widely in the same field, though in a less 
specialized fashion, no one would ever guess from his printed 
works; but even a cursory examination of the lists of books he 
read shows that he had consumed a good many volumes of this 
kind in his time, and that his appetite for them must have been 
keen.** 

Moreover, Hawthorne himself had edited two full-length 
works dealing in good part with the sea, and his interest might 
the more readily have been engaged by Melville and his books 
for this reason. The first of these works was Journal of an A fri- 
can Cruiser, which Hawthorne edited in 1845 from the notes of 
his friend Horatio Bridge, a purser in the Navy, who had kept 
the journal at his suggestion.*® It is not known how extensively 
Hawthorne revised Bridge’s notes, but even so little as a careful! 
reading of the journal would have given him a fair acquaint- 
ance with life on a man-of-war and would have prepared him 
for the realities of that life which he praised Melville for setting 

17 See Duyckinck’s notebook entry, Boston, June, 1838, in the Duyckinck Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library; quoted by Luther S. Mansfield, Herman 


Melville, Author and New Yorker (University of Chicago Doctoral Dissertation, 
1936), 33- 

18 See “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1828-1850,” Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, txvui, 65-87 (January, 1932). The list must be used with 
caution, in the light of Elizabeth Hawthorne's assertion to Fields that Haw- 
thorne refused to go to the Athenaeum himself and that she selected and 
brought him all the books. (See Randall Stewart, “Recollections of Hawthorne 
by his Sister Elizabeth,” American Literature, xvi, 324 [January, 1945].) Never- 
theless, his sister would have known his reading tastes and would have selected 
books accordingly. See also Austin Warren, “Hawthorne’s Reading,” New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil, 486 (December, 1935). 

19 Horatio Bridge, Journal of an African Cruiser, editor, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (New York, 1845). See Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (New York, 1893), 87 ff. 
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before the reader so unflinchingly in White Jacket.” One pas- 
sage in the book, which Hawthorne might have written, moral- 
izes on Bridge’s account of the guilty past of a common sailor 
he met on the cruiser. In a jealous frenzy this sailor had stabbed 
to death a beautiful young European girl of high station who 
was secretly his mistress. He had escaped and was believed to 
have drowned by falling overboard from his ship; but later, 
when drunk, he confessed the crime to one of his messmates. 
“This incident illustrates what I have often thought” — runs 
the passage which follows the account — “that the private his- 
tory of a man-of-war’s crew, if truly told, would be full of high 
romance, varied with stirring incident, and too often darkened 
with deep and deadly crime.” ** Whether or not the suggestion 
was Hawthorne’s, he found something like it worked out in 
White Jacket and, for a merchant ship, in Redburn. Another 
passage, which describes the shipboard amusements of the 
sailors, would have prepared him for the forecastle celebrations 
in Moby Dick and particularly for the little Negro Pip and his 
tambourine; for among the amateur musicians of the crew 
“the commodore’s steward is not to be surpassed upon the 
tambourine,” and “A little black fellow, whose sobriquet is 
Othello manages the castanets.”’ ** It is interesting, on the other 
hand, to speculate whether Melville had read the book and 
come upon these passages. He might well have done so, since 
he devoured everything pertaining to the sea, and the book 
could easily have come his way as it was published by Duyck- 
inck in the same Wiley and Putnam series as Hawthorne’s 
Mosses and his own Typee. 

The other maritime work that Hawthorne edited, at about 
the same time was ‘Papers of an Old Dartmoor Prisoner,” which 
appeared in the Democratic Review in seven consecutive in- 

20 See Hawthorne’s letter to Evert Duyckinck, August 29, 1850, Willard Thorp, 
Herman Melville, Representative Selections (New York, 1938), 423. 


21 Journal of an African Cruiser, 5-6. 
22 African Cruiser, 4, 14. 
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stallments from January to September, 1846.** The author was 
Benjamin F. Browne, a neighbor of Hawthorne, who was post- 
master of Salem during the period of Hawthorne’s custom- 
house surveyorship, and the “Papers” relate in a very sprightly 
fashion the story of his adventurous youth as a sailor and priva- 
teersman in the War of 1812, his capture by the British, and 
his imprisonment first at Barbados and later in Dartmoor. As 
early as 1840 he loaned Hawthorne the manuscript, and Haw- 
thorne reported that he read it with “much entertainment 
and instruction” and that it could easily be made very accept- 
able to the public.* Again it is not known exactly what Haw- 
thorne’s editorial duties were, but although they may have 
been slight he was both entertained and instructed as he 
worked over the story. From it, as from the African Cruiser, 
he would have gained foreknowledge of the realities of sea- 
life set forth in Redburn and White Jacket. The adventures 
and hardships are narrated in the light-hearted spirit of Omoo, 
and the larkish captivity of the Yankee prisoners on Barbados 
reminds one of the holiday of the Julia’s crew in the Calabooza 
Beretanee; but the brutalities of shipboard and prison lifé are 
all there, flogging, hunger, hanging, and death, even a British 
naval surgeon, the counterpart of Cadwallader Cuticle: “a 
brute in human form, who called himself a surgeon, operated 
on them, cutting off one of the arms of poor Mentz and the 
three fingers of our neighbor with a dull knife, and during the 
whole time he was abusing and insulting them, and appeared 
to do his best to give as much pain as possible.” ** In editing 

23 See “Hawthorne's ‘Privateer’ Revealed at Last,” Literary Digest, xc, 44, 
49 (April 9, 1927). The papers were collected and published as a book under the 
title The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer (New York, 1926). 

24 Randall Stewart, “Hawthorne and Politics, Unpublished Letters to Wil- 
liam B. Pike,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, V, 247 (April, 1932). 

25 Yarn of a Yankee Privateer, 252. In 1855 Hawthorne was roused to unwonted 
strenuous efforts as United States consul at Liverpool to bring about a reform of 
the shamefully, even criminally, brutal conditions on the “floating hells” of the 
American merchant marine. See Lawrence S. Hall, Hawthorne: Critic of Society, 
14-25 (New Haven, 1944). His own previous experiences and his reading of Red- 


burn must have prepared him for the appalling things he witnessed in Liver- 
pool, both afloat and ashore. 
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the Dartmoor “Papers” Hawthorne would already have picked 
up the knowledge of such unlikely matters as the ingredients of 
“‘lobscouse” and “‘ burgoo,” or the marvellous storage capacity 
of a pea-jacket, or the institution of sailors’ theatricals; for in 
the “Papers,” as in White Jacket, strange sailor-foods are anat- 
omized,** tons of provisions are stored away in a seaman’s 
jacket," and a wonderful sailor’s playbill is reproduced in full 
detail.** Many are the thumbnail sketches of criginal charac- 
ters and many the yarns that might have come directly out of 
one of Herman Melville’s romances of the sea, and that Haw- 
thorne might have remembered and swapped for some of Mel- 
ville’s own. 

Some of Hawthorne’s earliest tales were about pirates and 
privateers, if we can trust his sister Elizabeth’s memory; but 
these were among the collection of Seven Tales of My Native 
Land that he threw on the fire in an impetuous fit because the 
publisher was so slow about printing them.” But in at least two 
of his published short sketches Hawthorne had touched on 
ships or the sea in a way that established some bond with Mel- 
ville. In reading the chapters of Redburn that savagely expose 
the plight of exploited immigrants in the filthy steerage and 
that contrast their condition bitterly with that of the cabin 
passengers, Hawthorne might have been reminded of his own 
description of immigrant shipboard life in “An Ontario Steam- 
Boat.’ *° Hawthorne had viewed the herd of Irish immigrants 
with a steady eye and had described their condition without 
Melville’s sympathy and indignation; but like Melville he had 
perceived and developed the analogy between the fare-class 
divisions on the boat and the class layers in society. He had 
caught, too, in his suggestion that “a pleasant sketch might be 


26 Yankee Privateer, 208-210; White Jacket, Ch. 32 (Standard Edition, London, 
1922-1923), VI, 163 ff. 

27 Yankee Privateer, 204-206; White Jacket, Ch. 4, “Of the Pockets that Were 
in the Jacket,” v1, 43 ff. 

28 Yankee Privateer, 240-241; White Jacket, Ch. 23, v1, 115. 

29 A Study of Hawthorne, 134-135. 

30 Works, xvi, 209-218. 
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made of the permanent household of a steamboat, from the 
captain downward,” *' a glimpse of the plan he found fully but 
not too pleasantly worked out for the “household” of a man-of- 
war when he read White Jacket, a plan not unrelated to “the 
private history of a man-of-war’s crew” suggested in the African 
Cruiser. It was a combination of these three motifs, incident- 
ally, that produced Melville’s ship microcosm, which, as a lit- 
erary device, serves somewhat the same purpose as Hawthorne's 
processions of representative characters. 

The more philosophical side of Melville's treatment of the 
sea was not foreign to Hawthorne; and it came as no strange 
idea to him in reading the opening paragraphs of Moby Dick 
that “meditation and water are married for ever.” For in an- 
other of his early sketches, “Footprints on the Seashore,’’ he had 
written of his own habit of seeking the seashore when the mood 
for solitary meditation came upon him. Hawthorne’s treat- 
ment of the subject seems thin and trite beside Melville’s 
subtle speculations on the mystic reason why mortal men are 
irresistibly drawn to water and his symbolic equation of medi- 
tation with rivers and oceans, wherein men behold the image 
of the ungraspable phantom of life. Nevertheless the sketch 
interested Melville very much as he read Twice-Told Tales in 
February, 1851, and he pencilled numerous passages in it. One 
passage he doublescored in the margin: 


Get ye all gone, old friends, and let me listen to the murmur of 
the sea, —a melancholy voice, but less sad than yours. Of what 
mysteries is it telling? Of sunken ships, and whereabouts they lie? 
Of islands afar and undiscovered, whose tawny children are uncon- 
scious of other islands and of continents, and deem the stars of 
heaven their nearest neighbors? Nothing of all this. What then? 
Has it talked for so many ages and meant nothing all the while? 
No; for those ages find utterance in the sea’s unchanging voice, and 
warn the listener to withdraw his interest from mortal vicissitudes, 
and let the infinite idea of eternity pervade his soul. This is wis- 
Jom; and therefore will I spend the next half-hour in shaping little 


$1 “An Ontario Steam-Boat,” 212. 
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boats of drift-wood, and launching them on voyages across the 
cove, with the feather of a seagull for a sail. If the voice of ages tell 
me true, this is as wise an occupation as to build ships of five hun- 
dred tons, and launch them forth upon the main, bound to “far 
Cathay.” Yet, how would the merchant sneer at me! ** 


This, doubtless, was one of those deeper passages in which 
Melville found “meanings worthy of a Brahmin.” ** It is easy 
enough to see why he was struck by its “depth.” The sea speaks 
to Hawthorne not as it spoke to the young Melville, shipping 
for the Pacific, of romantic far islands and their tawny un- 
spoiled children, but rather sounds intimations of eternity and 
teaches the lesson of mortal vanity. And this was exactly what 
the older Melville was hearing now: romance, Typee, and Fay- 
away now seemed banal to him, and more and more the sea 
was speaking to him of the infinite idea of eternity and, like 
Solomon, teaching him the lesson that fame and all mortal ef- 
fort are vanity, for the great shroud of the sea rolls on as it 
rolled five thousand years ago. It is also easy to see why, at 
the same time, he was uneasily aware that something was lack- 
ing, something he described by saying that Hawthorne doesn’t 
patronize the butcher enough — he needs roast beef done rare. 
The difference between Hawthorne’s sketch and the first chap- 
ter of Moby Dick is a good measure of one significant difference 
between the literary method of Hawthorne’s tales and Mel- 
ville’s books. What Melville found to admire and imitate was 
the presentation of deep truths; what made him uneasy, though 
at first he praised it as a manifestation of a deep, rich intellect 
in repose, was the lack of adequate physical substance to em- 
body the meanings.** 

82 Melville’s copy of Twice-Told Tales is preserved in the Harvard College 
Library. The quotation occurs on page 322 of that edition, in “Footprints on 
the Seashore.” For Melville’s reading the book, see his letter to Duyckinck, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1851, in Thorp, 385-386. 


83 See the letter to Duyckinck, cited in footnote 32. 

34 See Melville's letter to Hawthorne, c. June 1, 1851, Thorp, 392; Moby Dick, 
Ch. 96. 

85 Sce, in addition to the letter to Duyckinck already cited, Melville’s essay on 
“Hawthorne and His Mosses,” Thorp, 327-345. 
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There was one further chapter in the story of Hawthorne's 
connection with the sea, and although it concerned only a voy- 
age that might have been but never was, it supplied another 
link of interest and another possible topic of sea-conversation 
between Hawthorne and Melville. That is the fact that Haw- 
thorne himself had once very nearly set off for the South Seas, 
and but for the grace of God, or more prosaically a political 
squabble, might have found himself a chronicler of South Sea 
adventures and an expert on matters Pacific. 

It was during some of the darkest months of his existence 
that he had resolved upon this venture. In 1836 he had reached 
the age of thirty-two (Melville’s age when Moby Dick was pub- 
lished) without fame or fortune or family — indeed, without 
even a decent livelihood. He must write to his sister, “For the 
Devil's sake, if you have any money, send me a little. It is now 
a month since I left Salem, and not a damned cent have I had, 
except five dollars that I borrowed of Uncle Robert. . . . All 
that I have spent in Boston, except for absolute necessaries has 
been g cents on the first day I came -- 6 for a glass of wine and 
three for a cigar. Don’t send more than 2 or g dollars.’’ ** After 
ten years of literary apprenticeship, his name had never yet ap- 
peared before the public on a single one of his tales. He was 
condemned to a treadmill of editorial hackwork, filling up a 
moribund magazine with odds and ends of pilfered “useful and 
entertaining knowledge,” *’ or drudging away at compilations 
of universal history, or executing “six hundred small 12mo 
pages on the manner, customs and civilities of all countries.” * 
In these circumstances, small wonder that he wrote letters to 
Horatio Bridge in the fall of 1836 and the spring of 1837 that 
frightened his friend into writing back in haste that for God's 

36 Letter to Louisa Hawthorne, February 15, 1836. See Manning Hawthorne, 
“Nathaniel and Elizabeth Hawthorne, Editors,” The Colophon, New Graphic 
Series, No. 3, no pagination (Sepember, 1939). 

87 Hawthorne edited The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge from March to August, 1836. See Arlin Turner, Hawthorne as Editor 


(Baton Rouge, 1941) 
88 Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 146. 
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sake he should not give in to the blues and commit suicide.” 
Bridge was a genuine friend and took immediate action to se- 
cure publication of a volume of Hawthorne’s tales in order to 
restore his self-confidence.*° He wrote him frequent anxious 
and encouraging letters; he sent “puffs” to the papers; and he 
pressed other friends to hunt up a suitable job for Hawthorne 
somewhere. 

Various editorships and clerkships loomed and disappeared. 
Then in March, 1837, Franklin Pierce, newly-elected senator 
from New Hampshire, cast upon the job of historian to the 
South Seas exploring expedition which was being fitted out by 
the Navy. Hawthorne seized upon the idea, and Pierce and 
Bridge plied the Secretary of the Navy and Jeremiah N. Rey- 
nolds, the moving spirit of the enterprise, with letters of recom- 
mendation. For a few months Hawthorne’s hopes were fixed 
upon the appointment, and there seemed a real chance that he 
would sail off to the Pacific. But smouldering jealousy between 
the civilian Reynolds and the Navy Department flared into 
angry recriminations in the public press. In the upshot the sail- 
ing was delayed another year, and Reynolds was cruelly ex- 
cluded from the expedition that had been his brain child, and 
for over ten years his obsession.** Hawthorne was not appointed 
historian, but by the time the expedition sailed, a year later, he 
would probably have been no longer interested. His prospects 
were much improved. Twice-Told Tales, published with 
Bridge’s secret financial backing, had gained him some recog- 
nition, and new magazine markets were opening to him; more- 
over, he was now considering marriage. Nevertheless, he really 
regretted losing the voyage to the South Seas, and Fields re- 

89 Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 140, 142, 164. 

40 Bridge, Personal Recollections, 79. 

#1 Concerning Reynolds and the exploring expedition, see Robert F. Almy, “J. 
N. Reynolds: A Brief Biography With Particular Reference to Poe and Symmes,” 
The Colophon, N. S. ul, 227-245 (Winter, 1937). Aubrey Starke, “Poe’s Friend 
Reynolds,” American Liteature, x1, 152-159 (May, 1939); J. N. Reynolds, Pacific 


and Indian Oceans: The South Sea Surveying and Exploring Expedition, etc. 
(New York, 1841). 
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ports that “He thought this a great misfortune, as he was fond 
of travel, and he promised to do all sorts of wonderful things, 
should he be allowed to join the voyagers.” * 

It is not fantastic, therefore, to suggest that when Hawthorne 
read the opening paragraph of Moby Dick he may have been 
reminded of the time fourteen years earlier when he himself 
was in the mood of Ishmael, when he too, with a damp, drizzly 
November in his soul, was ready to take to the ship as a substi- 
tute for pistol and ball. Ishmael’s mood, of course, is a stock ro- 
mantic pose, and it doubtless over-dramatizes whatever similar 
feelings Melville may have had in his soul wnen he shipped on 
the Acushnet.** No doubt the comparison exaggerates Haw- 
thorne’s mood as well, but his situation was truly miserable 
and his mood was morbid, desperate, and at times suicidal.** 
Romantic pose there may have been in Hawthorne’s threats of 
suicide, but the reality was there, too. Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville alike knew the drab poverty and disappointment that 
drove Redburn to sea; and Hawthorne’s literary drudgery 
was no more rewarding, financially or spiritually, than Mel- 
ville’s clerking and school-teaching. Thus there had been a 
common crisis in the fortunes of the two men, and they may 
have realized and discussed the fact. 

If they talked at all about the episode of Hawthorne's pro- 
jected voyage to the South Seas, they could easily have found 
things about it that would have led them to the old remark, 
“What a small world!” For one thing the voyage would have 
fallen during the same depression years in which Melville, fif- 
teen years Hawthorne’s junior, in something of the same straits, 
shipped on his first voyage, to Liverpool. For another thing, the 
naval officer under whose command the expedition was to sail 

42 Fields, Yesterdays with Authors, 67-68. 

48 See Charles R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), Ch. 
I, “Why Ishmael Went to Sea.” 

#4 Bridge interpreted Hawthorne's mood seriously, as the letters cited above 
show. In his Personal Recollections, 6g, he reported that he destroyed Haw- 


thorne’s letters of this period, at Hawthorne’s later request, because of their 
morbidity. 
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was none other than the same Commodore — at that time 
Captain — Thomas ap Catesby Jones who was later Melville's 
commander on the frigate United States, and as.such the origi- ~ 
nal of the almighty commodore of White Jacket.** Commodore 
Jones is cited, too, in Moby Dick as an authority who could 
vouch for the power of whales to molest ships.** He scoffed at 
the idea that a whale could so smite his stout sloop-of-war as to 
cause her to leak so much as a thimbleful, until a large sperm 
whale butted his ship and sent him scurrying to the nearest 
port with all pumps going.** 

Still further, concerning the man Jeremiah N. Reynolds, 
half crank, half scientist, who had fathered the expedition, 
both Hawthorne and Melville might have had something to 
say. For several months in 1837 Reynolds had held Haw- 
thorne’s destiny in his hands while Hawthorne and his friends 
were pressing him to bestow the coveted appointment, and 
Hawthorne may have succeeded in his desire to meet and 
talk witi: him.** Melville’s connection with Reynolds was di- 
rectly related to the whaling book upon which he was at work 
when he met Hawthorne, in August, 1850. This same Rey- 
nolds was the author of the sketch, “Mocha Dick or the White 
Whale of the Pacific,” which was probably Melville's direct 
source for the legend around which he constructed Moby 
Dick. Melville may have read Reynolds's ‘““Mocha Dick” when 
it first appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine for May, 1839; 
and the wild legend of the great white whale may have been 
among the causes that stirred the young schoolmaster to em- 
bark on a whaler.** Or, as seems to me more likely, he may 
have come across it only later, in the course of rummag- 
ing for materials for ‘is whaling book. During the period of 
Melville’s residence in New York City, Reynolds also lived in 

45 Melville in the South Seas, 356-357. 

46 Moby Dick, Ch. 45, vu, 259-260. 

47 Melville in the South Seas, 53-54. 

48 Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 155. 


49 R. S. Garnett, “Moby-Dick and Mocha Dick: A Literary Find,” Blackwood’s 
Magazine, ccxxvi (December, 1929), 841-858. Anderson, 13-14. 
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New York, and, like Melville’s brother Allan, practised law, 
with an office on Wall Street. There is no evidence that Mel- 
ville ever became personally acquainted with him; but he 
could have told Melville much of interest, for he was crammed 
with information about whaling and the South Seas, some of 
which he had gathered from New England whaling captains 
and their log-books and some of which he observed for himself 
on the spot. In 1829, after the collapse of the South Polar ex- 
pedition which he had organized to test the truth of his and his 
master Symmes’ theory that the earth is made up of five con- 
centric spheres and gapes open at the poles, he had shipped on 
a sealer to the South Polar regions, and it was on that voyage, 
during a gam with a whaler, that he picked up the legend of 
Mocha Dick which he later published as “A Leaf from a Man- 
uscript Journal.” * 

Whether or not Hawthorne and Melville talked about him, 
Jeremiah N. Reynolds had influenced their destiny. Without 
his unknowing interposition neither The Scarlet Letter nor 
Moby Dick would have been written as it was.** This curiosity 
of literature has never been pointed out by any Disraeli, but it 
has long been chronicled that this same Jeremiah was the Rey- 
nolds whose name the delirious Poe called over and over on 
his deathbed. For his obscure influence on three great Ameri- 
can writers, Reynolds may thus take a shadowy place in literary 

50 After some romantic adventures in South America, Reynolds joined the U. 
S. Frigate Potomac and as historian wrote, Voyage of the United States Frigate 
Potomac ... in the Years 1831, 1832, 1833 (New York, 1835), a volume which 
Melville probably turned over in the course of his search for rope-yarn for his 
own books, though no instance of his borrowing from it has been pointed out. 
The book was charged to Hawthorne at the Salem Athenaeum, June 1-18, 1836; 


but since he was in Boston at the time, the borrower was probably his sister 
Elizabeth. 

51 As Elizabeth Hawthorne pointed out to Fields, The Scarlet Letter would 
not have been written had Hawthorne gone with the expedition (“Recollections 
of Hawthorne by His Sister Elizabeth,” 326). 

52 While there is no positive proof that Poe was thinking of J. N. Reynolds, 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, in his thorough scouring of Poe legends, is content to 
allow the probability of the identification: Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), 
640. 
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history opposite the anonymous “person from Porlock” who 
came on business and interrupted for ever the transcription of 
Coleridge’s dream poem of Kubla Khan. 

Neither Captain ap Catesby Jones nor Reynolds nor Haw- 
thorne actually sailed with the expedition when it at last 
weighed anchor for the Pacific in August, 1838. An interesting 
detail, however, is that a relative of Melville, Henry Ganse- 
voort, was a midshipman on one of the ships in the squadron. 
Had Hawthorne sailed with the expedition he would have tra- 
versed much of the route Melville was to follow. A final inter- 
esting might-have-been lies in the fact that the five-volume his- 
tory of the expedition, which was to have been Hawthorne’s 
official task and which was actually written by Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes who took over Jones’s command, became one 
of Melville’s standard reference works and quarries of inform- 
ation. He borrowed from it in Omoo, leaned heavily upon it in 
Mardi, and referred to it in Moby Dick.** Thus Hawthorne, 
whose tales afforded Melville so much deep matter for reflec- 
tion while he was writing Moby Dick, might have provided 
him with some of the more prosaic matter for the work. 
Whether Hawthorne ever troubled to glance into the ponder- 
ous work he might have written we have no hint. 

In the sea, then, and things of the sea, Hawthorne shared a 
common interest with Melville. It is safe enough to assume, 
in spite of the meagre direct evidence, that they talked some- 
times of sea-matters and swapped sea yarns. In his accounts of 
Melville’s visits to the red farmhouse, Julian Hawthorne 
usually dilates on the thrilling stories full of Patagonian sights 
and sounds with which Melville would enchant them. One 
story, he says, was told about a South Seas brawl so vividly that 
the listeners later searched the room for a club that existed 
only in the story. Although Julian was capable of elaborating, 
583 Melville’s use of Wilkes’s Narrative is discussed by Anderson, 250, 275, 342; also 


by David Jaffe, “Some Sources of Melville's Mardi,” American Literature 1x, 58- 
59 (March, 1937). 
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confusing, and even imagining events, he doubtless had some 
basis in memory or family tradition for this constant element 
in his accounts. One tangible piece of evidence that survives 
is the four-volume set of The Mariner's Chronicle (Philadel- 
phia, 1806) that Hawthorne presented to Melville while snow- 
bound at Arrowhead on a three-day visit, in March, 1851. 
The Chronicle is a compilation of narratives of “remarkable 
disasters at sea,” shipwrecks, storms, fires, and famines, in- 
cluding “The Essex Struck by a Whale.” Hawthorne had 
owned it for twenty years, and in one or another of its various 
forms it was already known to Melville, who had referred to 
it obliquely in Redburn.* One can imagine some of the topics 
of sea-conversation the gift may have aroused. 

By 1851, Melville was becoming more and more preoccu- 
pied with “truth,” and in his letters it was never nautical lore 
but always “ontological heroics” or “problems of the universe” 
that he mentioned discussing with Hawthorne. Very likely, 
however, he took their talk of the sea for granted, while the 
ontological heroics were new and exciting to him. Both subjects 
provided common grounds for discussion; and just as Melville 
was attracted to Hawthorne partly by the qualities of “dark- 
ness” and “truth” he felt growing in himself, so Hawthorne 
may have been attracted to Melville partly because of his own 
interest in things of the sea. 

54 Julian Hawthorne, after all, was only five years old at the time, and his two 
separate accounts of this incident illustrate by their discrepancies the hazy na- 
ture of his “recollections.” See Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 407; “Hawthorne at 
Lenox,” Booklovers Weekly, #10, 228-229 (December 30, 1901). 

55 The volumes are preserved in the Harvard College Library. There are three 
separate inscriptions: “Richard Manning” [Hawthorne’s uncle]; “Nath. Haw- 
thorne, Salem 1832”; and “To H Melville, Pittsfield, March 14 1851.” For the 
occasion of the visit see Memories of Hawthorne, 144-147; Theodore F. Wolfe, 
Literary Shrines (Philadelphia, 1895), 190-191. In the latter source the visit is said 
to have lasted a week; but careful examination of contemporary letters and 
journals shows that it lasted at most for three days. 

66 Keith Huntress, “A Note on Melville’s Redburn,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 


vull, 259-260 (June, 1945). “Another Source for Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” American Literature, xvi, 19-25, (March, 1944). 








PRICE CONTROL IN NEW ENGLAND 
DURING THE REVOLUTION 


KENNETH SCOTT 


‘ie sharply rising cost of commodities and services during 

the American Revolution early directed the attention of 
the authorities in the New England states to the question of 
regulation of prices. On November 16, 1776, the Massachusetts 
legislature appointed delegates to meet with representatives 
from Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island at 
Providence.’ The invasion of Rhode Island by the enemy 
made common plans for defense of great importance, but al- 
most equally pressing was the need to confer about further 
emissions of paper currency and about measures “‘to support 
the Credit of our Currencies to prevent the oppressing the 
Soldiers and Inhabitants by extravagant Prices.” * 

The meeting at Providence, presided over by Stephen Hop- 
kins of Rhode Island, lasted from December 27, 1776, until 
January 2, 1777. After disposing of military matters the knotty 
problem of finance was considered. The commissioners de- 
cided to propose to the states that they have “no further Emis- 
sions” of currency and that their treasuries be supplied by 
taxes and borrowing. They were recommended “forthwith to 
levy such Taxes upon the Inhabitants as their abilities will 
bear.” * 

The following day the delegates took up the matter of price 
control, and their resolution that “the Rates and Prices here- 
after enumerated be affixed and settled within the Respective 
States in New England” was prefaced by a reference to “the 
unbounded Avarice of many Persons by daily adding to the 
now most intollerable exorbitant Price of every necessary and 

1 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society (Concord, N. H., 1889), 
ge Ce of the Rhode Island General Assembly on Dec. 27, 1776, in 


Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, tx, 252. 
8 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1X, 245, 255-256. 
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Convenient Article of Life, and also the most extravagant 
Prices of Labour in general, which at this time of Distress un- 
less a speedy and effectual stop be put thereto will be attended 
with the most Fatal and Pernicious consequences. . . .”’* 

Thereupon the committee proposed ceiling prices for farm 
labor, wheat, rye, Indian corn, wool, pork, beef, hides, salt, 
rum, sugar, molasses, cheese, butter, peas, beans, potatoes, 
stockings, shoes, salt pork, cotton, oats, flax, coffee, tallow, tow 
cloth, and flannels.’ Imported goods, according to the com- 
mittee, had been sold wholesale of late at five and six hundred 
per cent above the prime cost and then retailed at a furthcr in- 
crease of forty or fifty per cent. It was therefore recommended 
that imported “Woolen Goods— Coarse Linens — Duck 
Ticklenburgs & Ozenbugs shall not be sold by wholesale, at a 
higher Rate than in the Proportion of Two Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pounds Sterling for what Cost One Hundred 
Pounds Sterling in Europe.” Other goods, military stores ex- 
cepted, should not bring a price above two and one half times 
the cost in Europe, nor should retailers sell them at an advance 
higher than twenty per cent upon the wholesale price.° 

The several states were urged to set prices on wood, hay, 
pine-boards, plank, joists, hoops, shingles, charcoal, tanned 
leather, cotton and linen cloths, mutton, veal, flour, and cart- 
ing.’ The states were furthermore asked to empower persons 
to enter and search storehouses containing goods needed for 
military use and “withheld by Monopolizers, Engrossers or 
others’’; such articles were to be seized and payment was to be 
made for them after a reasonable appraisal.* Likewise the con- 
vention recommended the imposition of severe fines as penal- 
ties for violation of the price ceilings.® 

* Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1x, 259. 

5 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1x, 259-264. 

6 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1x, 264-265. 

7 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1x, 265. 


8 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1x, 265. 
® Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 1x, 266. 
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The case of New Hampshire will illustrate the first attempts 
at price control. Following the recommendations of the Provi- 
dence Convention, its legislature on January 18, 1777, passed 
an “Act for regulating the prices of sundry articles there- 
in enumerated” which was to take effect on February 1.*° On 
April 10, 1777, an addition to the measure of January 18 was 
voted. This supplement set a few new prices, provided for ap- 
praisal of goods taken for the use of the armed forces, estab- 
lished fines for violation of ceilings, and established procedure 
whereby articles might be taken from a person who refused to 
sell and disposed of by public officials to those in need. The 
prices in the original act and the supplement were to apply to 
goods in Portsmouth, while each town and parish was to choose 
a committee to set local prices “according to the proportion the 
price such Goods have borne, in such Towns and Parishes, 
with the price they have been at in Portsmouth.” Commodities 
or services not enumerated were also to be set by local com- 
mittees, which were “required to make out a fair List of all the 
Articles, to which they shall affix prices, and to Post the same, 
with the prices by them so affixed, up in some public place or 
places, in the Towns, or parishes, where they live.” * 

The proceedings of the delegates at Providence were quickly 
laid before the Continental Congress, many of whose members 
hoped that price regulation would prove to be a solution for 
the country’s financial ills. Samuel Adams stated with much 
satisfaction that the proceedings of the four New England 
states were “much applauded as being wise and salutary.” * 

Price fixing, however, was not without its critics. General 
Nathaniel Greene denounced it as founded in “public covet- 
ousness, a desire to have the property of a few at a less value, 
than the demand will warrant to the owners.” * John Adams 

10 Laws of New Hampshire (Bristol, N. H., 1916), tv, 78-82. 

11 Laws of New Hampshire, tv, 88-92. 

12 Letters of Members of the Continental Congress (Washington, D. C., 1921- 


1936), 11, 233. This edition hereafter will be cited as Letters. 
18 Rhode Island Historical Collections (Providence, R. I., 1867), Vi, 194. 
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was strongly opposed. He informed his wife that the attempt 
of the four New England states was “extremely popular in 
Congress,”’ but “for my part,” he wrote, ‘I expect only a partial 
and a temporary relief from it, and I fear that, after a time, the 
evils will break out with greater violence. The water will flow 
with greater rapidity for having been dammed up for a time. 
The only radical cure will be to stop the emission of more 
paper, and to draw in some that is already out, and devise 
means effectually to support the credit of the rest. To this end 
we must begin forthwith to tax the people as largely as the dis- 
tressed circumstances of the country will bear. We must raise 
the interest from four to six per cent. We must, if possible, bor- 
row silver and gold from abroad.” * 

Congress was faced with the problem of recommending or 
not recommending price control to the other states. The finan- 
cial situation was disturbing, for, as John Adams wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson, in the spring of 1777, ‘““No poor Mortals 
were ever more perplexed than We have been, with three Mis- 
fortunes at once, any one of which would have been alone suf- 
ficient to have distressed us. A Redundancy of the Medium of 
Exchange. a diminution of the Quantity at markett of the 
Luxuries, the Conveniences and even the Necessaries of Life, 
and an Increase of the demand for all these, occasioned by two 
large Armies in the Country... .” 

On February 14, 1777, there was a lively debate in Congress 
on whether to recommend regulation or not. Two members 
who spoke in the affirmative were Colonel Richard Henry Lee 
and Samuel Chase. Lee argued that the country labored under 
a spasm and that spasms require “palliative medicines.” He 
looked upon regulation as only a “temporary remedy,” but one 
that was “absolutely necessary.’’ Chase asserted that the meas- 
ure was necessary, that it had succeeded in Maryland, and 
failed in Philadelphia only because of the large number of 
Tories in the city. 


14 Letters, il, 237. 
15 Letters, 1, 375. 
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Dr. Benjamin Rush, who records the discussions in his 
Diary declaimed against the plan to recommend. “It is,” he 
said, “founded in the contrary of justice, policy and necessity. 
... The wisdom and power of government have been employed 
in all ages to regulate the price of necessaries to no purpose. It 
was attempted in Eng? in the reign of Edward II by the Eng- 
lish parliament but without effect. The laws for limiting the 
price of every thing were repealed and Mr. Hume who men- 
tions this fact records even the very attempt as a monument of 
human folly. The Congress with all its authority have failed 
in a former instance of regulating the price of goods. You have 
limited Bohea tea to 3% of a dollar, and yet it is daily sold be- 
fore your eyes for 30/.”’ ** “The Committee of Philada. limited 
the price of West India goods about a year ago. But what was 
the consequence? The merchents it is true sold their rum, 
sugar and molasses at the price limited by the committee, but 
they charged a heavy profit upon the barrel, or the paper 
which contained the rum or the sugar.” 

“It is,” he continued, ‘a common thing to cry aloud of the ra- 
pacity and extortion in every branch of business etc. among 
every class of men. . . . The extortion we complain off arises 
only from the excessive quantity of our money. . . . The conti- 
nent labours under a universal malady. From the crown of her 
head to the Soal of her feet She is full of disorders. She requires 
the most powerful tonic medicines. The resolution before you 
is Nothing but an Opiate. It may compose the continent for a 
night, but She will soon awaken again to a fresh sense of her 
pain and misery.” Instead of regulation Dr. Rush proposed 
stopping emissions of money, raising the rate of interest to six 
per cent, and taxation. 

John Adams expressed the belief that regulation would be 
unjust. “It amounts,” he said, “to the same as raising the value 
of your money to double its present value and this experiment 

16 Letters, 1, 250-254. 


17 Journals of the Continental Congress: 1774-1789 (Washington, D. C., 1906), 
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was tried in vain even in the absolute government of France. 
The high price of many Articles arises from their scarcity.” 

Other speakers in the negative who may be mentioned were 
Mr. Seargant, Dr. Witherspoon, and Colonel James Wilson. 
Seargant remarked that “the price of goods cannot be regu- 
lated while the quantity of our money and the articles of life 
are allowed to fluctuate.” Dr. Witherspoon pointed out that 
excess of money and scarcity of goods produce high prices. 
“Remember,” he warned, “laws are not almighty. It is beyond 
the power of despotic princes to regulate the price of goods. 
Tea and Salt are higher in proportion than any Other Articles 
of trade owing entirely to their price being limited. In Pennsyl- 
vania salt was limited to 15/ but was sold for 60/ per bushel, 
while at the same time it was sold in Virginia where there was 
no limitation for 10/ a bushel.” In the same vein Colonel Wil- 
son declared, “There are certain things Sir which Absolute 
power cannot do.” 

The following day, February 15, Congress recommended to 
the states to “adopt such measures, as they shall think most ex- 
pedient to remedy the evils occasioned by the present fluctuat- 
ing and exorbitant prices of the articles aforesaid.’’ Congress 
further proposed that delegates from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia meet in York 
Town the third Monday in March, 1777, to consider and form 
a system of regulation; it was suggested that representatives of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia assemble for the same 
purpose at Charleston on the first Monday in May. At the same 
time the states were urged to make no emissions of paper 
money and to try to draw in and sink the paper already 
emitted.** 

The manner in which New Hampshire’s regulating act 
operated will serve as an example of all. One Samuel Lane of 
Stratham, N. H., told the story briefly but adequately in his 
diary under the year 1777: “The Beginning of this year a Reg- 
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ulating Act was pass’d in our General Court; Settling Corn at 
3/6 pr Bushel, and other things about in proportion: Not- 
withstanding, but little Notice was taken of the Act; and with- 
in a few Months, Corn was Sold g or 4 Dollars a Bushel, Rum 
10 Dollars, & more, a Gallon. Mollasses 40* a Gal. Sugar 4! Ib. 
and everything at Such a Rate, and Altering so fast, that we 
know not how to trade.” * 

The New Hampshire legislature apparently viewed the sit- 
uation in the same light as Samuel Lane, for on November 27, 
1777, it repealed both price-control acts with the explanation 
that “the Several Acts to prevent monopoly & oppression made 
the present year have been very far from answering the Salu- 
tary Purposes for which they were intended.” *° 

In spite of the fact that price control was not effective when 
tried, the Congress, plagued by constantly rising prices, pro- 
posed on November 22, 1777, that delegates from the New 
England states meet with representatives from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, on January 15, 1778, to try to regulate prices of labor and 
commodities.** This decision was not reached without much 
sharp difference of opinion. 

Towards the end of October, 1777, William Williams wrote 
that the states were finding the device of coercive measures and 
regulating prices impossible to execute.** Other members of 
Congress were more hopeful. Henry Laurens, the president, 
on November 14 informed Israel Putnam that Congress would 
“leave no measure unattempted for stopping the progress of 
extortion,’ and expressed the hope that the great difficulty of 
restraining prices within bounds would be “not insurmount- 
able.” * 


Richard Henry Lee was even more sanguine than Laurens, 


19 A Journal for The Years 1739-1803 (Concord, N. H., 1937), 82. 
20 Laws of New Hampshire, tv, 126. 

21 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1x, 956-957- 

22 Letters, ul, 259. 

23 Letters, Ul, 551. 
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for on November 23, when Congress recommended regulation 
to the states, he wrote to Samuel Adams that price fixing would 
not singly answer and that taxation with economy was the 
radical cure. Yet, he continued, “I also know that the best 
Physicians sometimes attend to Symptoms, apply palliatives 
and under favor of the Truce thus obtained, introduce cause 
removing medicines; Let us for a moment check the enormity 
of the evil by t!:is method, whilst the other more sure, but more 
slow methods secure us against a return of the mischief. The 
middle and southern States (particularly the insatiable avarice 
of Pennsylvania) having refused to join in the plan formerly, 
rendered the experiment on your part inconclusive and par- 
tial. .. . l incline to think that the necessity of the case will now 
procure its adoption universally, and then we shall see what 
great things may be effected by common consent. The Ameri- 
can conduct has already shattered and overset the conclusions 
of the best Theorists, and I hope this will be another in- 
stance.” ** Lee’s confidence that economic theories could be 
upset by republican government was to be echoed some years 
later by political leaders of the French Revolution in their at- 
tempts to support the value of their irredeemable paper cur- 
rency.** 

Notwithstanding their recent experience, the New England 
states were willing to follow the recommendation of Congress 
to consider regulation “in order to introduce immediate econ- 
omy in the public expense, the spirit of sharping and extortion, 
and the rapid and excessive rise of every commodity being con- 
fined within no bounds.”** Their commissioners therefore 
met at New Haven with delegates present from all the states as 
requested save from Delaware. Congress had advised that dele- 
gates from Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina meet the 
same day, January 15, 1778, at Fredericksburg, while South 

24 Letters, u, 568. 


25 Andrew D. White, Paper-Money Inflation in France (New York, 1876), 4. 
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Carolina and Georgia were asked to hold a convention at 
Charleston a month later. 

By the last of January the commissioners at New Haven had 
completed their task. In a preamble to their resolution they ad- 
mitted that the “essential remidy” of high prices was to reduce 
the quantity of the circulating medium and to support future 
expenses by taxation and loans. At the same time, they main- 
tained that present exigencies demanded an immediate reduc- 
tion of prices through regulation. They rebuked the princi- 
ples of self-love which induced some individuals “to set no 
other bounds, to their demands, than what the necessity of the 
times will suffer them to receive; & to with hold and conceal 
their necessary commodities, unless their demands are com- 
plied with.” ** ; 

After exempting certain vital imports from regulation, the 
convention resolved that rates for labor should not be more 
than seventy-five per cent in advance of what they were in 
1774; the price of transportation by land was not to exceed 
5/12 of a Continental dollar for the carriage of twenty hundred 
net weight per mile; the price of all American manufactures 
and produce not particularly regulated was not to surpass a 
seventy-five per cent increase over prices prevailing in 1774, 
with the exception of salt, cord wood, charcoal, mutton, lamb, 
veal, small meats and poultry, roots and vegetables, whose 
prices might better be regulated by the respective legislatures; 
the price of American hemp, flax, wool, woolen and linen 
clothes, hosiery, felt hats, wire and wool cards, was not to be 
more than a one hundred per cent advance over 1774 prices; 
European wares were not to exceed the rate of one Continental 
dollar for each shilling sterling prime cost (the rate being reck- 
oned at six shillings for one dollar) except for certain military 
stores; special wholesale prices were set for rum, sugar, molas- 
ses, coffee, geneva, brandy, whiskey, and distilled spirits; re- 
tailers were not to have more than a 25% profit on such wares 
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save for a charge of 5/12 of a dollar per mile on transportation 
by land; inn-keepers were not to take above 50% profit on the 
wholesale price of liquors and foreign articles, while their 
charges for other articles of entertainment, refreshment, and 
forage were not to exceed a seventy-five per cent advance over 
prices in 1774; the state legislatures were asked to make their 
regulating acts effective from and after March 20, 1778.** 

Doubts concerning the efficacy of regulation were expressed 
even before the New Haven convention had completed its de- 
liberations. John Witherspoon on January 27, 1778, wrote 
of the question, “I look upon the scheme to be impracticable 
and absurd. Fixing Prices by Law never had nor ever will have 
any Effect but stopping Commerce and making Things scarce 
and dear.” ** Connecticut, however, was willing to try the sug- 
gestions of the New Haven convention and promptly, on 
February 12, 1778, passed a regulating act and sent printed 
copies thereof to Congress and to the legislatures of New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania.*° 

The other New England states were more cautious. Massa- 
chusetts took up the matter in its General Court, but an out- 
break of smallpox in Boston caused an adjournment before 
any action was taken. When the Assembly reconvened its 
members were loath to reach a decision. It was urged by many 
that regulation of prices would have the opposite etfect from 
that intended and render fruitless the other measures proposed 
by Congress to give stability to the currency. “For,” explained 
the President of the Massachusetts Assembly, “the Possessors 
of Goods would thereby be induced to part with them on no 
terms but those of barter, & thereby the circulation of the Bills 
being obstructed they would become (in a great measure) use- 

28 Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, x, 286-290. 

29 Letters, Ul, 57. 

80 Weare Papers (in the New Hampshire Historical Society in Concord, N. H.; 
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less in the Hands of the needy Possessor, who, having nothing 
else wherewith to purchase the necessaries of Life would at 
least in a private manner offer any Sum which he might sup- 
pose would tempt the possessor to part with his corn &c. which 
the buyer needs; and further that these objections are not built 
on mere Speculation but upon unfortunate experiment.” ™ 

Both New Hampshire and Rhode Island, like Massachusetts, 
refrained from passing the regulating legislation advised by 
the New Haven convention. Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut was incensed and on May 19 wrote with considerable asper- 
ity to Meshech Weare, head of the government of New Hamp- 
shire. Connecticut, Trumbull pointed out, had passed a regu- 
lating act. So had Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, 
whereas New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
had done nothing. “Your neglecting it,” he continued, “has 
thrown us into great Embarrassments, and proves very injuri- 
ous to those States that have come into the Measure.” Con- 
necticut wanted action, and its governor therefore politely but 
firmly called Weare’s attention to the matter.** 

So angry, indeed, was the Connecticut legislature at the fail- 
ure of Rhode Island to enact price-control legislation that it re- 
fused in June, 1778, to send soldiers that were greatly needed 
by Rhode Island. General John Sullivan from his head- 
quarters in Providence wrote on June 11, 1778, to Weare: 
“Had this State passed the regulating Bill, the troops would 
have been here before this, but Connecticut declared long 
since, that she would not send a man ‘till that was done. This is 
the true Reason of their failure. The punishing of this state for 
not passing the act is cruel & unjust.” * 

Congress had been immediately apprised of the transac- 
tions of the New Haven convention and took them under con- 
sideration. Some members were dubious. Early in March, 

31 Document signed by Jeremiah Powell dated Roxbury, April 27, 1788, and 
sent to the State of New Hampshire. It is now among the Weare Papers, v, 13. 
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William Ellery wrote to John Langdon, ““What effect the regu- 
lation of prices will have I can’t say. I wish it had been uni- 
versal, that a full experiment might have been made of its ef- 
ficacy; although I was never fond of the measure. Unnatural 
restraints eventually do no good.” * 

Before Congress had reached a decision, Eliphalet Dyer, 
who had been a delegate from Connecticut at the Providence 
convention, on March 12, 1778, wrote to Governor Trumbull 
that so far only Connecticut had acted. Furthermore he added 
the information, doubtless most unpalatable, that Congress 
now wished, hoped, and expected that Connecticut's act, “so 
far as it respects Stalled Beef, be suspended for a Time, for 
Ruin will ensue, unless every Obstruction be removed to 
every possible Supply of Beef till Summer fed Cattle can be 
procured.” ** Congress had learned that it could indeed fix 
prices but that it could not bring commodities so regulated 
into the market. Thomas Burke had put his finger on this 
weakness in the whole scheme when in February, 1777, he 
wrote to the Governor of North Carolina, “I indeed have no 
great opinion of an attempt to regulate prices in a country 
where the holders are under no necessity of selling.” ** 

Congress, doubtless with some misgivings, voted on April 
8, 1778, that the proceedings of the New Haven convention 
be transmitted to the states from Maryland to Georgia and 
that the propriety of their adopting similar measures be re- 
ferred to their serious consideration. It was further recom- 
mended to Delaware, Pennsylvania, and the states eastward 
thereof to suspend the execution of the plan of the convention 
until Congress should inform them of the proceedings of the 
southern states upon the same subject.* 

The eagerness of Connecticut to institute regulation met 
with no response in the south. Oliver Wolcott, no friend of 

34 Letters, Il, 105. 
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price control, wrote to his wife from York Town on April 14, 
1778, “As to the Regulating Act, the Achan* not only of all 
good Policy but of common Sense, Congress will I suppose in 
a few Days Recommend that it be suspended at least I hope 
they will. No regard is paid to any Act of this Kind in this State. 
No such Act to the southward of it Exists nor never will. If 
Connecticut maintains a Regulation of this kind, they will be 
the only State in the Union that will do so. .. .” * 

Five days later James Lovell informed Samuel Adams that 
Massachusetts would be desired to suspend execution of regu- 
lation till Congress learned what the southern states would 
do.*° On the zegth of April the representatives of Connecticut 
in Congress notified Governor Trumbull that Pennsylvania 
had already suspended its regulating act; the southern states 
had done nothing on the subject and, from the best sentiments 
Huntington and Wolcott could collect, the southern states 
never would adopt a regulating act.** 

It took Congress less than two months to reverse its position 
on regulation, for on June 4, 1778, it resolved: “It hath been 
found by Experience that Limitations upon the Prices of Com- 
modities are not only ineffectual for the Purposes proposed, but 
likewise productive of very evil Consequences to the great 
Detriment of the public Service and greivous Oppression of 
Individuals.” In addition it noted that regulation had not been 
adopted by all the states and it was therefore recommended to 
the several states that they “repeal or suspend all Laws or Reg- 
ulations . . . limiting, regulating, or restraining the Price of 
any Article, Manufacture or Commodity.” * 

Conditions in 1778 went from bad to worse. Samuel Lane in 
his diary for that year gives the following account: “Our Cur- 

88 “The troubler of Israel”; See Joshua VII, and I Chronicles 2:7. 
89 Letters, m1, 167-168. 
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rency Continues to Sink Amazingly, which make it Extreemly 
Difficult trading & Living. Corn this fall is Sold for about 6 
Dollars a Bushel; But Soon got to 8, 10, 20, and, before the year 
come About Some Sold (’tis Said) for 50 or 60, Dollars a Bushel, 
and So Scarce, they might get any price they Ask’d And Many 
People Suffer’d Amazingly before the Harvest Came about in 
1779. And tis Said Some have Died for want of food in the 
Eastern parts. Scarcely Any Syder made in the Country in 
1778.” * 

It is not surprising that public pressure for cheaper prices 
grew in 1778 and 1779, anu that the people believed, along 
with some of their leaders in Congress and out, that prices 
could be controlled by government fiat, in other words, that a 
fixed value could be maintained for the floods of irredeemable 
paper in circulation. One member of Congress wrote on May 
24, 1779, to the Governor of Maryland: “Speculation here has 
arrived to such a height, and prices in three weeks encreased 
100 per Ct. This has made these Vermins:the Speculators be- 
come the object of resentment, and a Mob has assembled to 
regulate prices. What will be the issue God knows. They-are 
now parading.” ** 

A week later Charles Carroll of Carrollton wrote to William 
Carmichael of the mobs demanding the punishment of mo- 
nopolizers: “These rapacious monopolizers, and Engrossers,”’ 
he observed, “are a Detestable Race; they aggravate the mis- 
eries we experience. I wish laws could be devised to reach 
them, without occasioning as great or greater mischiefs. I can 
think of none that will be effectual, and not in other respects 
very exceptionable: the root of the evil lies in the quantity of 
money, and its depreciation arising from that, and other 
causes.”’ ** 

Many statesmen were in accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed on July 30, 1779, by Meriweather Smith, who wrote to 
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Thomas Jefferson concerning the committees for regulating 
prices, ‘which have occasion’d a great deal of Confusion with- 
out producing any Good that I can perceive.” ** Nevertheless, 
popular clamor and mob demonstrations revived the demand 
for price control. In New Hampshire a convention of delegates 
met at Concord on September 22, 1779, and, under the presi- 
dency of John Langdon, agreed ‘‘that in consideration of the 
unwearied attempts of our internal Enemies to raise the prices 
of the necessaries of life and thereby to ruin the Credit of our 
paper currency” it was “absolutely necessary to have affixed 
prices to most articles of trade.’’ A committee of thirteen from 
the several counties of the state drafted a schedule of ceiling 
prices for goods to go into effect October ist. Among the com- 
modities mentioned were rum, molasses, coffee, sugar, choco- 
late, tea, cotton, German steel, salt, Indian corn, rye, wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, beef, mutton, lamb, hides, pork, but- 
ter, cheese, hay, bloomery iron, cider, flax, wool, leather, pine 
boards, hogshead staves and hoops, and other lumber. The 
prices fixed were to prevail in Portsmouth and the several 
places named. Other towns were to set their own prices in re- 
lation to the schedule for Portsmouth, etc. Everyone was 
urged “to sell their Commodities as much lower as they pos- 
sibly can in Justice to themselves & families.” Citizens were to 
expose as enemies to their country all those who failed to com- 
ply with the price ceilings.** 

The people of Massachusetts, “greatly alarmed at the late 
rapid depreciation” of the currency, by a meeting of their dele- 
gates at Concord agreed to regulation of prices. On September 
28, 1779, Joseph Powell, President of their Assembly, wrote to 
Meshech Weare of New Hampshire proposing that New 
Hampshire send delegates to meet in convention at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on October goth. Massachusetts had similarly 
requested Rhode Island, New York, and Connecticut to have 
their representatives present. Powell pointed out that the reg- 
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ulation of prices by Massachusetts, unless similar measures 
were adopted by neighboring states, afforded an opportunity 
to lawless persons “to execute all their refinement in sharping 
and tricking.” In fact, great quantities of goods had already 
been exported from Massachusetts, the price of cattle had al- 
most doubied within a few weeks, and the General Assembly 
had been reluctantly compelled to impose an embargo on the 
export of sundry articles of merchandise and live stock from 
the state.** 

The convention which met in Hartford in October attrib- 
uted the rise in prices to “‘avaritious views of many Inconsider- 
ate people . . . and to the artful designs of our more secret, as 
well as open enemies.” Previous attempts at regulation had 
proved abortive, “arising (as we conceive) from the multiplied 
emissions of continental bills in circulation, from too great a re- 
duction of the then current prices of articles, and from the 
partial extent of the agreement enter'd into for regulation.” 

Yet without regulation, opined the delegates, “the Engros- 
ser, Monopolizer, the opulent Farmer and Trader will be in- 
duced and it will be in their power, unless restricted, to in- 
crease the price of the articles they have in hand, in proportion 
to the increase of their Taxes, which will not only defeat the 
end & purpose of Taxation, oblige the Congress to make fur- 
ther Emissions, or the Army to be left destitute, but too great a 
burthen of the Taxes will be cast on the poor & middling 
Farmer, and will produce a further depreciation of our cur- 
rency.” 

Since New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island al- 
ready had regulation, it was recommended that Connecticut 
and New York at once adopt similar measures and that all 
embargo acts be repealed. It was urged that as much of supplies 
as possible be raised by taxation and that a convention of dele- 
gates from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


48 Weare Papers, vil, 56; cf. Weare Papers, vu, 68. 
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Maryland, and Virginia meet at Philadelphia on the first 
Wednesday of January, 1780, to consider price control.** 

When the proceedings of the Hartford Convention were 
forwarded to Congress, a committee of that body was already 
considering a memorial from the legislature of New Jersey in 
which it was requested that Congress recommend a plan for 
regulation to all the states. Henry Marchant commented as fol- 
lows on the memorial in a letter to Governor Green of Rhode 
Island, “Indeed New Jersey never repealed their Former Act, 
but suspended it only till as They say The Wisdom of the other 
States Should perceive as they do the absolute expediency of 
the Measure.” *° 

Congress was once more in a mood to have price fixing tried. 
John Armstrong, one of the members most eager for regula- 
tion, wrote to General Washington on October 15, “Finance... 
is the only present ghost that stares every honest man in the 
face. Taxation, altho’ the radical means of appreciation as well 
as of the payment of publick debt, is a remedy too remote for 
our support; the disease has run too long to be overtaken by 
any common cure.’ ** Somewhat later Armstrong sent out sev- 
eral letters seeking support for regulation. In one of these, to 
General Washington, he admitted, however, that he knew 
“the grand difficulties, as well as the nicities attending such 
regulations must lie in the execution.” ** To Horatio Gates he 
affirmed: ‘A wise and vigorous regulation must prove to our 
affairs at present as the main spring of a Watch to the wheels.” * 
To John Reed he wrote that failure to resort to regulation was 
to leave the country like a “Vessel deserted of her Crew, or a 
patient of his physicians.” What was needed for recovery, in 
his opinion, was reformation of abuses and retrenchment of ex- 
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penses, laying up of grain by the state in public storehouses, 
moderate taxation, honest loans, and regulation of prices. 
“The Hacknied Maxim,” he wrote, “that Trade Must alwais 
Regulate itself, Is in our situation as impolitick as it is arrogant 
and absurd. .. .””"™ 

On November 19, 1779, Congress yielded to pleas such as 
those of Armstrong and passed a resolution recommending 
taxes and loans and ascribing the advance of prices to “‘arts of 
unprincipled and disaffected people.” It was proposed to the 
states that they enact laws fixing prices of domestic produce 
and services not in excess of twenty times prices current 
through 1774. Foreign goods were to be sold in due propor- 
tion with allowance for freight, insurance, and other charges. 
Salt and military stores were to be exempt from price control. 
It was further suggested that regulating acts take effect by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1780." 

Once more the public was to be disillusioned with regard to 
price fixing. A few days after the Concord Convention met in 
his state, Meshech Weare wrote of New Hampshire's new at- 
tempt at regulation in the following terms: “How far- this 
Method will be Salutary I cannot Say, Many Difficulties I 
fancy will attend it — Boston I am informed have suffered 
Much for want of Supplys of Provisions, since their Regulation 
took place, and Portsmouth now finds the same difficulty, but 
I hope all things will turn right at last.” * 

5# Letters, v, 13-14. On March 15, 1780, Gates wrote to Joseph Reed, “All the 
Objections I have yet seen to a regulating law, appear to be inconclusive — an 
idle refinement of civil rights and lethargick timidity make up the best half of 
them — nor can the past efforts of Massachuesttsbay be thought sufficient, being 
without the present pulse of necessity, the sanction of Congress, or the knowl- 
edge of concurence in any other state; no wonder then, that their efforts proved 
abortive. A crafty evasion or elusion of the Law, is the stronghold of it’s op- 
posers. to this disease, no doubt corrosives must be applyed. let them do it at the 
risque of something considerable . . . perhaps the loss of Ears that refuse to hear, 


or some quick sensation to an unfeeling hand.” Letters, v, 76-78. 
55 Journals of the Continental Congress, xv, 1289-1290; cf. Weare Papers, vu, 
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A fair appraisal of the results of the Concord Convention's 
attempt to fix prices may be found in Samuel Lane’s comment 
on conditions in 1779: ““A Middling Crop of English Corn and 
Hay — much New Wheat Rais’d & Sold for 4 Bushels of Indian 
Corn for 1 Bushel. a Remarkable great Crop of Indian Corn, 
through the Country; Notwithstanding this fall people in Sea- 
port Towns, are ready to perish for want of food for people 
seem to have Such a poor Esteem of paper Money, that they 
will not carry in their provisions (tho’ plenty) for it. — The 
Convention of this State Met this fall, & Set the price of Corn 
15 Dollars pr Bushel Beaf 4s Rum 21 Dols pr Gal. Molasses 
about 15 Dol* Sugar 12* Butter 12* Coffe 18/ Tea 6£ pr lb kc, 
most things about 20 fold, and when that was done, Nobody 
wo’d Sell any thing, but little while, at those prices, and people 
were almost in a Starving Condition, in the lower Towns; so 
that they Soon broke over the Stated prices, & many Articles 
Soon Doubled & Some trebled, & no bounds observed. Corn 30 
or 40 Dollars, Beaf 2 Dol* lb & more. Pork 3 or 4 Dol. Rum 60 
Dol. Gal. &c &c,”” *" 

Small wonder then that Meshech Weare, in the letter of 
November 19, 1779, in which he informed New Hampshire’s 
delegates in Congress that they had been empowered to repre- 
sent the state in the forthcoming price-fixing convention to be 
held in Philadelphia, remarked that regulation would have 
little or no good effect unless general and added, ‘And what 
effect it may then have is problematical.” ** 

Enthusiasm for regulation was on the wane before the Phila- 
delphia Convention could meet. Allen Jones on December 23, 
1779, wrote from Philadelphia to Governor Caswell of North 
Carolina: “Before my arrival they had adopted the plan of 
recommending a Limitation of Prices to the Different States, 
a plan from which I do not promise myself much relief as I am 
apprehensive it will not be generally adopted. . . . We have 


57 A Journal for The Years 1739-1803 (Concord, N. H., 1937), 83-84. 
58 Weare Papers, vit, 85. 
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found it dangerous from experience to tamper with our 
money, Every step hitherto taken to appretiate it, having had 
the contrary Effect. If we could check the Expence in the De- 
partments of the Commissary, and Quarter Masters, I believe 
it would be a radical cure and untill we do this, I think all 
other Schemes useless.” * 

The convention duly met but without all the states repre- 
sented. It reconvened more than once, but Virginia sent no 
delegates and in view of “the difficulties and embarrassments 
attending a measure so important in its consequences,” the 
commissioners took no action.® 

Attempts at price control during the Revolution were all 
ineffectual. In general even advocates of such regulation 
looked upon it as a temporary expedient and palliative, while 
taxation, retrenchment in government expenditures, no fur- 
ther emissions of irredeemable paper currency, and the sinking 
of such paper already emitted were considered as the true cure 
for inflationary prices. Most members of Congress realized that 
large issues of fiat money would cause a decline in its value, 
and some knew that “the corresponding rise of prices was but 
the obverse of the shield.” ** New Hampshire and other states 
learned from trial that price ceilings could be imposed but 
that producers could not be forced to sell their wares, that 
control often produced shortages in the midst of plenty, that 
beef would appear on the market when ceilings were removed 
and would vanish when they were imposed. People learned, 
too, that black-market operations would flourish under regu- 
lation, and many were often all too ready to blame high prices 
on the greed of monopolizers rather than on government 
spending, shortage of commodities, excess of money in circula- 
tion, all of which made black-market dealings profitable and 
possible. 

59 Letters, tv, 548. 


6° Weare Papers, vil, 114; cf. Letters, v, 4, 16, 19, 23 and 40. 
61 Edmund Cody Burnett, The Continental Congress (N. Y., 1941), 379- 
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To be sure, it was seemingly impossible at the time of the 
Revolution to secure universal regulation of prices. Many be- 
lieved that the device would succeed if every state enforced 
price control. The test of nation-wide regulation was not to be 
made in America until more than a century and a half had 
elapsed. In both instances — during the Revolution and in 
World War II — the same factors combined to raise a clamor 
for regulation: vast spending by the state, an increased amount 
of money in circulation, acute shortages of domestic and foreign 
goods, and soaring prices. Then, as now, ceilings produced 
scarcity in the midst of plenty, and the government could 
neither suppress black-market operations nor compel pro- 
ducers to offer their wares for sale. Our efforts at price control 
in the late 1770’s and in the middle 1940's have posed the same 
fundamental problem: should our government be given suf- 
ficient power to bend all to its will, or should prices be left to 
the “natural” regulation of demand and supply? 
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ELIZABETH F. Hoxie 


AISY Miller has long been a subject for literary criticism, 

but it is generally forgotten that the heroine actually 
stepped out of the pages of her book and helped to set standards 
of decorum for her sex in America. This she did not do of her 
own volition, nor with the aid merely of her creator, Henry 
Jame: In fact, neither Daisy nor Mr. James intended she 
should influence anyone at all. Responsibility rested on the 
shoulders of the self-appointed authorities on etiquette, who 
appropriated Daisy and displayed her as an example of what 
American girls should not be and do. The time was ripe for 
such preachments. In the 1870's America, though still growing 
up, was also settling down. With the brute struggle for exist- 
ence largely won, people, especially along the Atlantic sea- 
board, hankered for the sophisticated ways of the more culti- 
vated circles of the Old World.* 

For some years before Daisy flashed across the European 
scene, teachers of etiquette had been trying to lead the Ameri- 
can girl from the wild and rambling paths of a wilderness civi- 
lization into the pruned and straight road of a cultured society. 
Contending that liberty was not license, they berated the 
young lady of fashion with her 


vulgar ambition for notoriety. She will endure any thing but ob- 
scurity, and therefore takes care that she is seen, heard, and talked 
of by all the world. Her dress is accordingly flaunting, her voice 
loud, her words slangy, her eye staring, her manners obtrusive, and 
conduct audaciously irregular. 


They hinted that unless she changed her ways she would “have 
a disastrous effect upon social manners and morals.” Appeal- 
ing directly to these “daughters of Freedom,” Dr. Robert 
Tomes, author of the Bazar Book of Decorum, reminded them 


1 See A. M. Schlesinger, Learning How to Behave (New York, 1946), ch. iv. 
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that ‘certain laws of taste and propriety’ were “as obligatory 
on their obedience as upon that of their sisters of monarchical 
England or imperial France.”’? 

The self-assumed task, however, was an uphill one. America 
was not “‘monarchical” or “imperial” but republican. Lacking 
fixed social classes, the country could rely on no “body of men 
and women clothed with authority to legislate on social sub- 
jects” who might “act as a final court of social appeal.” * Cus- 
toms differed in city and country—even from city to city. 
Matters were complicated further by the advent of the nou- 
veau riche, who, unversed in the ways of polite society, required 
special guidance. This guidance, the etiquette-minded be- 
lieved, could be found in the well-qualified chaperon. Here, 
too, they encountered difficulty, because in promoting the 
chaperon they had to combat the influence of those who saw 
no need for her. “A few dozens, perhaps a few hundreds, of 
families in America have accepted the European theory of the 
necessity of surveillance for young ladies, but it is idle to say it 
has ever been accepted by the country at large,” declared an 
observer in 1879. “In every city of the nation young girls of 
good family, good breeding, and perfect innocence of heart 
and mind, receive their male acquaintances en téte-d-téte, and 
go to parties and concerts with them, unchaperoned.”’* And 
another writer added: 


As to young ladies who have already taken a place in society at 
home, why should they not travel abroad as freely as young men, 
whether for study, pleasure, or “general culture”? *® 


The reason, retorted the arbiters of etiquette, is that we do 
not want American girls looked down upon; we do not wish to 
hold them “up to the scorn and ridicule of the novelist or the 
foreign critic by ignoring what has been a recognized tenet of 

2 [Robert Tomes], The Bazar Book of Decorum (New York, 1870), 118-120. 
8 “Nebulae” (by the Editor), Galaxy, xv, 433 (March, 1873). 


4“The Contributors’ Club,” Atlantic Monthly, xx, 400 (March, 1879). 
5 J. P. T., “American Women Abroad,” Nation, xxv1, 356 (May 30, 1878). 
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good manners since society was formed.” As they saw it, it was 
only a matter of conforming to a practice which “a higher or 
an older civilization has already placed beyond dispute to be 
wiser or more expedient than our own earlier usages.” * 

Awed by the older civilization, Americans read into the 
simplest observation by foreigners unintended implications. 
They could not realize that when an Englishman sojourning 
in the United States remarked on “‘the liberty allowed to girls 
and young men of going about together,” he might do so in a 
spirit of envy and appreciation.’ Seeing the American girl 
against her own untrammeled background, the traveler 
would, as likely as not, be inclined to admire her and to com- 
pare her, not unfavorably, with the English ladies of his 
acquaintance. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


American girls are certainly more independent than ours are; more 
accustomed to take care of themselves, think for themselves, decide 
for themselves; not less really domestic in their hearts, but less tied 
to their mother’s apron strings; franker in their speech, and more 
ready to tell you about themselves, their circumstances, their fam- 
ilies. There is a kind of French verve and force about them, but 
there is also a Teutonic truthfulness. Then there is a nimbleness 
and versatility of mind, as well as a self-possession of manner, 
which puts a stranger at his ease from the first.* 


In this sympathetic vein the stranger might wax enthusi- 
astic about this girl of the future in the land of the future. 
While would-be social guardians in America were laboring to 
implant the chaperon, he looked forward to the day when the 
chaperon should be cast out in his own country, when maids 
could go “bowling along Piccadilly all alone in hansoms,” 
when “‘a young gentleman will ask a lady to come for a walk in 
Kensington Gardens to-morrow from half-past five till seven.” 

6 Mrs. John [Mary E. W.] Sherwood, Manners and Social Usages (New York, 
1884), 26; Social Etiquette of New York (New York, 1892), 58. 

™“On Some Peculiarities of Society in America,” Cornhill Magazine, xxv1, 


705 (December, 1872). 
8 “On Some Peculiarities of Society in America,” 711. 
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In the meantime he returned home to remember that “beyond 
the Atlantic there is a land where youths and maidens have ‘a 
lovely time,’ where society is “simpler, more elastic, more 
variable, more gay and sparkling, more tolerant’ than his 
own.’ 

That same foreigner who had admired the American girl 
against her own background might, however, criticize her 
against a European one. Or perhaps the girl who crossed his 
path in Europe bore no resemblance to her sister he had en- 
countered in the United States. In any event, the loud, bounc- 
ing variety was conspicuous; while the quiet, ladylike one 
passed unnoticed. The former, unfortunately, was also the 
more likely to be met as travel became more extensive and the 
daughters of the self-made increasingly flitted abroad. Hence 
it was chiefly on them that the social mentors fastened their at- 
tention. 

Something had to be done to restrain these dashing females 
and prevent them from disgracing both themselves and their 
country. The chaperon, “one of the first demands of a polished 
society,” clearly provided the answer.*® Under her tutelage 
would disappear the girl described by a foreigner as a crea- 
ture “devoted to dress, pleasure, spending money,” who 


flirts all the season with this one or that one, and dismisses him at 
the close in favor of another; goes out alone, travels alone. When 
the fancy strikes her, she travels with a gentleman friend or walks 
anywhere with him. . . . She is a wild plant put in a hot-house; feels 
cramped in Europe, and pushes her branches through the panes 


without the least heed of the frail plants that vegetate on all sides 
of her." 


Such a one was Daisy Miller, who made a friend of her 
courier and walked alone with a gentleman on the Pincian 


® “On Some Peculiarities of Society in America,” 716, 710. 

10 Sherwood, Manners and Social Usages, 216. 

11 A French evaluation quoted by Mrs. M. L. Rayne in Gems of Deportment 
and Hints of Etiquette (Detroit, 1880), 49, 50. 
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Hill. Coming so timely to hand, the story proved a godsend 
to writers on etiquette. What more authoritative example 
could they have of the dire results of unchaperoned conduct 
abroad? And how desperately they needed such reinforcement, 
for, as one of them confessed, the process of educating these 
“daughters of people who have suddenly stepped into the re- 
sponsibilities of crude and unmanageable prosperity” was a 
difficult one.” 

Daisy first appeared in the Cornhill Magazine in 1878 after 
having been rejected by an American publisher who, as James 
later learned to his astonishment, considered her ‘‘an outrage 
on American girlhood.” * Even the editor of Cornhill must 
have read into the tale more than the author intended, for he 
qualified the title with the words: ‘‘a Study.” Daisy Miller 
therefore came to be regarded by many as an authentic por- 
trayal of all American girls in Europe. 

Authorities on etiquette were aided in their campaign by 
the many critics of James's story, for even adverse notices 
gained new readers for the work. As Lippincott’s Magazine 
pointed out, the book was “in much greater demand in conse- 
quence of the severity of a few reviewers in dealing” with it." 
The social monitors reveled in “the tears of rage which be- 
dewed our continent in behalf of the ‘average American 
girl.’ ’** With morbid pleasure they dwelt on her mistakes 
and named her for ridicule. “Until we learn better,” wrote one 
authority, “we must expect to be laughed at on the Pincian 
Hill, and we must expect English novelists to paint pictures of 
us which we resent, and French dramatists to write plays in 
which we see ourselves held up as savages.” ** The Nation, ad- 

12 The American Code of Manners (New York, 1880), 143. 


18 Henry James, Daisy Miller, Pandora, The Patagonia, and Other Tales 
(Novels and Tales, xvu1; New York, 1909), v. 

14 C. F. T., “Book Publishers and Book Reviewers,” Lippincott’s Magazine, 
XXIV, 513 (October, 1879). 


15 W. D. Howells, “Henry James, Jr.,"” Century Magazine, xxv, 25 (November, 
1882). 


16 Sherwood, Manners and Social Usages, 215. 
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mitting Daisy Miller to be the best thing that James had ever 
done, hoped it would be put 


in the bookcases of all the ocean steamers, be so presented to the 
“moral consciousness” of the American people that they, being 
quickwitted, may see themselves here truthfully portrayed, and 
may say, “Not so, but otherwise will be.” ** 


Our own ge.ieration may wonder why poor Daisy was re- 
viled. In actuality she possessed few of the characteristics sup- 
posed to outlaw the American girl from European high so- 
ciety. Her voice, far from “loud,” was “‘soft, slender, agree- 
able.” Though she sometimes said “‘ain’t,” confused “don’t” 
with “doesn’t” and indulged in such colloquialisms as “‘aw- 
fully” and “Well, I declare,” her speech could hardly be 
called “‘slangy.” Her eyes were not “staring”; they were “singu- 
larly honest and fresh.” Nor was her dress “flaunting,” since 
even Winterbourne’s snobbish aunt, Mrs. Costello, confessed 
that Daisy dressed “in perfection.” True, she talked overmuch, 
but that was merely because she bubbled over with health and 
good spirits. She was also extremely fond of “gentlemen’s so- 
ciety,” but though a flirt, she was kind and charming, and her 
spirit held no trace of mockery or irony. There was something 
very touching about her unsophistication. 

It was this naturalness,-this friendliness, this delight in liv- 
ing, that condemned her in the eyes of writers on etiquette — 
that and the appalling, the terrible, fact that she went about 
unchaperoned. To be sure, her mother traveled with her, but 
Mrs. Miller’s background hardly qualified her as a duenna, 
since she was one of those new rich with no notion of what was 
“good form.” She never thought of interfering with her 
daughter, and clearly regarded her with something like awe 
and admiration. 

Daisy had defenders even in her own generation, though 
their number was few. One writer in the Atlantic Monthly was 


17 “Recent Novels,” Nation, xxvul, 387 (December 19, 1878). 
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“shocked to find” that what he “gratefully accepted as an ex- 
quisitely loyal service to American girlhood abroad is regarded 
by some critical experts as ‘servilely snobbish’ and ‘brutally un- 
patriotic.’ ”’ Another feared that “the silly criticisms which 
have been printed, and the far sillier ones which are every day 
uttered in regard to Mr. James’s Daisy Miller would almost 
convince us that we are as provincial as ever in our sensitive- 
ness to foreign opinion.” * 

The net result, however, was that Daisy acquired more no- 
toriety than fame, Henry James to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Since many more people heard about the book than read 
it, this outcome is not surprising. The opinion deepened that 


Daisy Miller is an exact type of certain unfortunate girls; I myself 
have known one who might have done almost everything that 
Daisy Miller did with a like ignorant innocence.*® 


A critic in the International Review declared that 


everybody who has seen much of the American world knows one 
or more charming creatures who, like Daisy, have — thanks, for the 
most part, to their bringing up—just a touch of the common, as 
well as an almost complete ignorance of the conventions of 
society.”° 


And a third commentator agreed: 


What traveler has failed to stand aghast at some spectacle of un- 
protected girlhood abroad,—and always American girlhood? We 
encountered such a one, far better born than Daisy Miller.* 


According to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, however, 
Daisy was “criticised and condemned by Americans abroad, 


18“The Contributors’ Club,” Atlantic Monthly, xx, 258, 399 (February, 
March, 1879). 

19“The Contributors’ Club,” Atlantic Monthly, xtvi, 721-722 (November, 
1880). 

20 “The Literary Movement in America,” International Review, vi, 96 (Janu- 
ary, 1879). 
21 “The Contributors’ Club,” Atlantic Monthly, xin, 810 (June, 1879). 
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not by the society native to the places which she scandalises.”’ ** 
This was undoubtedly true. Even in James’s story it was the 
Americans abroad who termed Daisy “common,” “vulgar,” 
“uncivilized,” who snubbed her for her attitude toward her 
courier and for going about freely with men friends. They 
failed to understand the girl’s unwillingness to wound Mr. 
Giovanelli’s feelings by deserting him on the Pincio. (“It 
would have been most unkind; he had been talking about that 
walk for ten days.’’) Nor could they understand her impulsive- 
ness in asking him to take her to view the Colosseum at night, 
though her reason was simple enough: “I was bound to see the 
Colosseum by moonlight — I wouldn’t have wanted to go home 
without that. .. .”” Because of this final act of rashness she con- 
tracted a fever and died. 

James thus ended Daisy Miller, but her ghost lived or.. This 
was partly due to the fact that she had certain fictional counter- 
parts whose characteristics she came to absorb. Ce was 
Joaquin Miller’s Mollie Wopsus, a railroad magnate’s 
daughter.” Being from California, she was even more un- 
tamed than Daisy, who hailed from Schenectady. To attract a 
gentleman friend Mollie would stand up in her carriage, wave 
her parasol and shout, then fling out her arms, parasol and all, 
and grab him around the neck. With her, as with Daisy, life was 
joyous. (“Oh ain’t it gay though!” “Bet your life!””) By contrast, 
Howells’ heroines bore little resemblance to Daisy and Mol- 
lie, though they too went about unchaperoned. Lydia jour- 
neyed by herself from America on the Aroostook to visit an 
aunt in Venice, who quickly instructed her that abroad “a 
young girl mustn't go anywhere alone” —not even to church.* 

European writers mined the same rich vein. These foreign 
delineations seemed particularly humiliating to sensitive souls. 


American women feel very angry at Anthony Trollope and at Miss 
22 “New Books,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, cxxvi, 107 (July, 1879). 


23 See The One Fair Woman (London, 1876). 
24 See The Lady of the Aroostook (Boston, 1879). 
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de la Ramée (“Ouida”), and at other writers, for their sketches of 
the American girl in Europe, 


wrote the author of the American Code of Manners.** As a 
matter of fact, however, Trollope’s portrayals were more fav- 
orable than those of James, Miller, or even Howells. Certainly 
Isabel Boncassen, granddaughter of a New York day laborer, 
was above reproach (save that she “went alone where she liked; 
and did what she liked’’).%* Even her rival, Lady Mabel, 
thought her superior to the “blasée habituées of the London 
drawing-rooms.” (“I think she is the loveliest person to look at 
and the nicest person to listen to that I ever came across.’’) 

In Moths (1880), on the other hand, it was easy to take of- 
fense at Miss de la Ramée’s picture of Fuschia Leach, the 
“wild little republican” with the “high, thin voice,” who said 
“cunning” for “nice” and rested “her feet on an ottoman, her 
hands behind her head, a rosebud in her mouth, and a male 
group around her.” Nevertheless, Fuschia proved popular be- 
cause of her high spirits (“everybody delights her and every- 
thing is fun to her’). 

In Face to Face (1886) the American, Robert Grant, re- 
versed the usual order of events by bringing an English girl to 
the United States. Evelyn, charming daughter of the Honor- 
able Mortimer Pimlico, having conceived an admiration for 
the independent American girl, emulated her example by 
journeying across the Atlantic alone when her expected escort 
was detained. Her high-toned hostess, on being apprised of 
this circumstance, was deeply shocked. ““Where could you have 
got such a notion as that? A chaperone not necessary,” she ex- 
claimed. “Of course we can’t be expected to come up to Eng- 
lish standards yet . . . though I do think we are improving 
every year. . .. So many foreigners seem to assume that we are 
all Daisy Millers. .. .” 

Gradually the efforts of the arbiters of etiquette and inter- 


25 The American Code of Manners, 132. 
26 See The Duke’s Children (London, 1880). 
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national novelists had an effect. In the middle 1880's Mrs. John 
Sherwood could write: 


Everybody laughed at the mistakes of Daisy Miller, and saw 
wherein she and her mother were wrong. Independent American 
girls may still choose to travel without a chaperon, but they must 
be prepared to fight a well-founded prejudice if they do.** 


In Face to Face the American, Ernest Clay, after inveighing 
against “girls of the Daisy Miller variety,” also affirmed that 
they were “becoming a type of the past.” In 1887 Florence 
Howe Hall admonished readers of her Social Customs that 
“for travelling, — especially for travelling in Europe, —a chap- 
erone is highty desirable and indeed necessary, as the interna- 
tional novel has made Americans understand very clearly.” 
And she took pride in noting that even in this country the 
chaperon was “slowly but surely extending her sway.” * From 
Mrs. Sherwood’s article a few years later on ““American Girls 
in Europe” we learn that 


Henry James’s witty sketch of Daisy Miller, while it offended some 
few Americans who did not understand it, has helped innumer- 
able other Americans, who learned through his delicate satire more 
than they would through a volume of well-intentioned maxims. 
So there are few, if any, sinners who commit the gross error of too 
great familiarity with a courier, or who walk to the Coliseum [sic] 
by moonlight attended only by a gentleman.*® 


The protagonists of social decorum were at last reaping the 
fruits of their toil. With the dawn of the twentieth century the 
chaperon had come “to be considered a part of the mechanism 
of American social life.” *° In 1904 Margaret Sangster reported: 
Little by little, in our great cities, chaperonage has become an ac- 
cepted condition of our daily life. . . . “Daisy Miller,” as Henry 

27 Manners and Social Usages, 8. 

28 Florence H. Hall, Social Customs (Boston, 1887), 177, 180. 

29 North American Review, CL, 687 (June, 1890). 


80 From The Designer, November, 1902, quoted in C. J. Furness, ed., The 
Genteel Female (New York, 1931), 150. 
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James painted her, is a good specimen of the American girl who 
used to go to Europe. She does not often go now in that way. Daisy 
Miller is almost an extinct species." 


Although the teachers of etiquette rejoiced that Daisy was 
no more, today we look back at her passing with a sense that 
something fresh and gay vanished with her. She was a product 
of a land whose frontiers were being settled, where the poor 
were vaulting into the ranks of the rich, where the rich were 
traveling in increasing numbers abroad, where to be “proper” 
was, for many, more important than to be kind. No other 
country could have produced her and no other country could 
have been so anxious for her reputation. Could the social mon- 
itors have looked into the future, however, they would have 
seen their work undone, for as the nineteen-hundreds length- 
ened, the twentieth-century “daughters of Freedom,” products 
of a new age, would discard the chaperon and never allow her 
to regain her position as the indispensable guardian of Ameri- 
can girlhood. 


31 Margaret E. Sangster, Good Manners for All Occasions (New York, 1904), 81. 
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THOREAU AS LECTURER 


Husert H. HoELtTje 


) 3 seems strange that, though we have several full-length bi- 

ographies of Thoreau, there are few details, save his own, of 
how Henry made his living, surely an important question 
among New Englanders of his day. That he was teacher, tutor, 
handy-man, pencil-maker, surveyor, and lecturer we know; but 
aside from a few anecdotes, what have we been told about these 
activities? Mr. Canby, indeed, has informed us that Henry “of- 
fered himself more earnestly as a lecturer than as a surveyor,””* 
and it does seem clear that Thoreau held lecturing in higher 
regard than any of the other of his vocations. F. B. Sanborn re- 
marks that Thoreau did lecture, about twenty times in Con- 
cord, and elsewhere, too, but with “no marked success.” ? 
Neither Sanborn nor Mr. Canby, however, offers anything but 
the most general or most scattered information regarding this 
subject. Mr. Canby’s comments are the more numerous, though 
they do not extend far beyond such generalizations as a “very 
dull lecture,” “he was a bad lecturer,” and “his always bad 
delivery.” * 

No attempt will be made here to treat in full Thoreau’s career 
as lecturer,* the most important of his vocations. Only a few 
representative instances of his experiences are offered to show 
how his efforts were received. An examination of the records of 
the Concord Lyceum, too, will indicate, perhaps in more de- 
tail than has hitherto been available, the nature of his lecture 
topics. 

The lectures at Salem, Massachusetts, are interesting, first, 
because the contemporary account of their reception is so full, 


1 Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 361. 

2 F. B. Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1917), 382. 

8 Canby, Thoreau, 96, 135, 246. 

+ A full treatment of Thoreau’s experience as lecturer seems eminently worth- 
while. It might show, among other matters, how the structure of Walden is in 
part dependent upon the original use of its chapters as lectures. 
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and secondly, because they have some association with Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, who was the corresponding secretary and 
one of the managers of the Salem Lyceum when Thoreau spoke 
there.* 

It may have annoyed Thoreau, if he ever saw the preliminary 
announcement of his first lecture in Salem, to learn that he was 
advertised as “Henry S. Thoreau, of Concord, N. H.”’* He was, 
of course, as yet relatively unknown. On the occasion of his sec- 
ond lecture, he had somewhat better luck, for then he was an- 
nounced as “Henry T. Thoreau, the pencil-maker and phil- 
osopher of Concord.”’* 

The account of the first lecture is from The Salem Observer 
of Saturday, November 25,, 1848. Few lecturers in Salem's well- 
established Lyceum received so much notice. In drawing the 
comparison between Thoreau and Emerson, the writer was 
only calling attention to a common observation, though others, 
less friendly to Thoreau or less discriminating, were not always 
willing to attribute an equal degree of originality to him. In 
this respect and in others the reporter manifests his discern- 
ment and his sympathy with the speaker. The reference to~“‘al- 
most constant mirth” does not indicate, in this instance, a dull 
lecture or a bad delivery. 


Mr. Thoreau, of Concord, gave his auditors a lecture on Wednes- 
day evening, sufficiently Emersonian to have come from the great 
philosopher himself. We were reminded of Emerson continually. 
In thought, style and delivery, the similarity was equally obvious. 
There was the same keen philosophy running through him, the 
same jutting forth of “brilliant edges of meaning” as Gilfillan has 


5 Historical Sketch of the Salem Lyceum (Salem, 1879), 66, 68. In Mr. Canby’s 
account of these visits of Thoreau to Salem some curious errors occur. Haw- 
thorne’s daughter, Rose, could scarcely have remembered Thoreau's “enormous 
eyes,” etc., from this visit, since she was not born until several years afterward. 
Mrs. Hawthorne's comment on Thoreau’s lecture of “this evening” is dated Feb. 
28, 1849; still, according to Mr. Canby, it is afterward that Hawthorne took 
Thoreau to dinner at Longfellow’s, though the letter to prove the fact, accord- 
ing to Mr. Canby’s notes, is dated Nov. 21, 1848. See Canby, Thoreau, 251, 474. 

& The Salem Observer, Nov. 4, 1848. 

7 The Salem Observer, Feb. 23, 1849. 
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it. Even in tone of voice, Emerson was brought strikingly to the ear; 
and, in personal appearance also, we fancied some little resem- 
blance. The close likeness between the two would almost justify a 
charge of plagiarism, were it not that Mr. Thoreau’s lecture furn- 
ished ample proof of being a native product, by affording all the 
charm of an original. Rather than an imitation of Emerson, it was 
the unfolding of a like mind with his; as if the two men had grown 
in the same soil and under the same culture. 

The reader may remember having recently seen an article from 
the N. Y. Tribune, describing the recluse life led by a scholar, who 
supported himself by manual labor, and on a regime which cost 
only twenty-seven cents a week, making it necessary to labor but 
six weeks to provide sufficient of the necessaries of life to serve the 
balance of the year. Mr. Thoreau is the hero of that story —al- 
though he claims no heroism, considering himself simply an econ- 
omist. 

The subject of this lecture was Economy, illustrated by the ex- 
periment mentioned. — This was done in an admirable manner, in 
a strain of exquisite humor, with a strong under current of delicate 
satire against the follies of the times. Then there were interspersed 
observations, speculations, and suggestions upon dress, fashions, 
food, dwellings, furniture, etc., etc., sufficiently queer to keep the 
audience in almost constant mirth, and sufficiently wise and new 
to afford many good practical hints and precepts. 


The performance has created “quite a sensation” amongst the 
Lyceum goers. 


Thoreau’s second Salem lecture, reported in the Observer 
of Saturday, March 3, 1849, shows that he was still using the 
manuscript of Walden, which, incidentally, was given a little 
“puff” by the reporter, though the book actually did not ap- 
pear for another five years. Once more the account reveals an 
intelligent grasp of the speaker’s aims and talents. This time, 
however, it admits, in introducing the criticism of “tom- 
foolery and nonsense,” the attitude of the “practical” or “com- 
mon-sense’’ members of the audience. 
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Mr. Thoreau, of Concord, delivered a second lecture on Wednes- 
day evening upon his life in the woods. The first lecture was upon 
the economy of that life; this was upon its object and some of its en- 
joyments. Judging from the remarks which we have heard concern- 
ing it, Mr. Thoreau was even less successful this time in suiting all, 
than on the former occasion. The diversity of opinion is quite 
amusing. Some persons are unwilling to speak of his lecture as any 
better than “tom-foolery and nonsense,” while others think they 
perceived, beneath the outward sense of his remarks, something 
wise and valuable. It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Thoreau’s style 
is rather too allegorical for a popular audience. He “peoples the 
solitudes” of the woods too profusely, and gives voices to their 
“dim aisles” not recognized by the larger part of common ears. 

Some parts of this lecture — which on the whole we thought less 
successful than the former one — were generally admitted to be ex- 
cellent. He gave a well-considered defence of classical literature, in j 
connection with some common sense remarks upon books; and also 
some ingenious speculations suggested by the inroads of railroad 
enterprise upon the quiet and seclusion of Walden Pond; and told 
how he found nature a counsellor and companion, furnishing 
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Tongues in the trees, books in 
running brooks 

Sermons in stones, and good in 
everything. 

We take the purpose of Mr. T’s lecture to have been, the eluci- 
dation of the poetical view of life — showing how life may be made 
poetical, the apprehensive imagination clothing all things with di- 
vine forms, and gathering from them a divine language. 

He went to the gods of the wood 
To bring their word to man. 
* * « . * 

In regard to Mr. Thoreau, we are glad to hear that he is about 
issuing a book which will contain these lectures and will enable 
us perhaps to judge better of their merit.* 
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8 For each of these two lectures at Salem, Thoreau received $20.00, the same 
sum which Emerson received for a lecture during the 1848-49 season. See manu- 
script Treasurer’s Book of the Salem Lyceum, entries for Nov. 24, 1848, and 
Jan. 17 and Feb. 28, 1849. Available at the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. Cc 
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On Friday, April 20, 1849, Thoreau read his lecture, “Econ- 
omy” at the City Hall in Worcester, Massachusetts. It was, ac- 
cording to the Palladium of Wednesday, April 25, 1849, a 
“witty, sarcastic, and amusing performance.” Nevertheless, the 
lecture illustrated only, in the view of the reporter, the use- 
lessness of such a life as that lived by Thoreau. It may be that 
this account, which is shrewd enough in its own way, indicates 
as well as any of the extant evidence the kind of reaction 
Thoreau received from his prosaic contemporaries. The final 
sentence is the epitome of amused contempt. It wa: not, per- 
haps, solely Thoreau’s delivery that made him unpopular as a 
lecturer; it was in part his satirical view of t' e kind of life 
honored by most of his materialistic, untranscendental fellow- 
Americans that made him disliked. To the writer for the Pal- 
ladium, Thoreau represented simply “tom-foolery.” 


A sylvan philosopher (Mr. Thoreau of Concord) delivered a lec- 
ture at the City Hall Friday evening. His discourse was intended 
as an autobiography of two years of life in the woods; — an experi- 
ment by the lecturer to illustrate, not perhaps so much the absurd- 
ity of the present organization and customs of society, as the ease 
with which a man of resolution and stern expedients may have 
ample leisure for the cultivation of his intellectual powers and the 
acquisition of knowledge. This sylvan philosopher, after leaving 
college (perhaps a little charmed by some “representative” man) 
betook himself to the woods, where they slope down to the margin 
of a lakelet of clear water resting upon a fine gravelly bottom. 
There with a little aid from a brawny Emeralder, the young man 
Thoreau erected a house of ample accommodation for himself. 
Around his house he planted corn, beans, and other esculents, 
which at a trifling cost furnished him the means of living. At the 
end of the time he found that he had lived at the expense of about 
$27 a year, and that his income exceeded his outgoes $13 a year; and 
that most of his time had been given to study, to reading, and to re- 
flection. His lecture was a history of his experience; and is said to 
have been witty, sarcastic, and amusing. 

Such philosophers illustrate the absurdities the human mind is 
capable of. What would a forest of them be good for? Nothing but 
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curiosities for people to look after, as they pay their shilling to see 
a menagerie. They are watches without any pointers; their springs 
and wheels are well adjusted, and perform good service; but no- 
body is the wiser for it, as they do not tell the time of day. They are 
a train of carwheels; they run well, and in good time, but can carry 
no passengers or luggage. A wheel-barrow, with an Irishman for its 
vitals, renders the world a far better service. 


In the manuscript records of the Concord Lyceum, the only 
public institution of which Thoreau seems to have been a will- 
ing member, appears a bald statement of the lectures which he 
delivered before that organization. Since Thoreau served as 
secretary of the Lyceum for a time,*® some of the records are in 
his own handwriting. It is interesting to observe, parenthetic- 
ally, that although he himself writes his name Henry D. 
Thoreau, his townsmen often write it David Henry Thoreau, 
or, more simply, D. H. Thoreau. The nineteen lectures which 
Thoreau gave before the Concord Lyceum in the twenty years 
from 1838 to 1860 compare with an even one hundred given 
by Emerson in the forty-six years between 1834 and 1880. 
Only one of Thoreau’s Concord lectures (on the life and char- 
acter of Sir Walter Raleigh) seems to have been reported in the 
local newspaper, and in this case the report is almost wholly a 
resumé of the lecture. That the lecture was “a production very 
creditable to the author” was all that the reviewer permitted 
himself to say of the manner of the lecturer, if, indeed, manner 
is implied in this remark. That the other eighteen lectures 
went unreported is no evidence of Thoreau’s unpopularity as 
a lecturer, for only a handful of Emerson’s lectures received 
notice. It was not the common practice of the local paper to re- 

® From Oct. 18, 1838 until Dec. 15, 1840. He was elected curator on Nov. 7, 
1838. On Nov. 20, 1840, he was elected but declined to serve as’secretary and cu- 
rator. When again elected curator on Nov. 18, 1842, he once more declined to 
serve, although the unpublished manuscript Cash Book seems to indicate other- 
wise. When, on March 5, 1845, two curators resigned in protest against an invi- 
tation extended to Wendell Phillips to lecture before the Lyceum on slavery, 


Thoreau, together with Emerson and Samuel Barrett, was chosen to fill the va- 
cancies. Again on Nov. 2, 1853, Thoreau was elected curator, but again declined. 
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port lectures; besides, Concord, during Thoreau’s lifetime, had 

no newspaper after 1852. 

The titles here given are those recorded by the secretaries of 
the Lyceum. Though they are not always so explicit as one 
could wish, they are informative of the ‘drift of Thoreau’s 
thoughts and activities over the greater part of his adult life. 

. April 11, 1838: “Society” 

. February 8, 1843: (No title given)*° 

. November 29, 1843: “The Ancient Poets” 

. March 25, 1845: “Concord River” 

. February 4, 1846: “Writings and Style of Thomas Carlysle” 

. February 10, 1847: “History of Himself” 

. February 24, 1847: “History of Himself” 

1848: (No title) ' 

g. January 3, 1849: “White Beans and Walden Pond” 

10. January 23, 1850: “Cape Cod” 

11. January 30, 1850: “Cape Cod” 

12. April 23, 1851: “The Wild” (“Walking”) 

13. January 7, 1852: “Excursion to Canada” 

14. March 17, 1852: “Canada” 

15. December 14, 1853: “Journey to Moose Head Lake” 

16. February 14, 1855: “A lecture from the text: “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ ” 

17. February 25, 1858: “The story of his excursion into Maine last 
summer” 

18. March 2, 1859: “Autumn Tints” 

19. February 8, 1860: “Wild Apples” 


The number of lectures which Thoreau delivered before the 
Concord Lyceum is convincing evidence that he enjoyed a con- 
siderable degree of popularity among the people of his own 
community. Further evidence of this nature is the fact that in 
1860 he was asked to address the Middlesex Agricultural So- 
ciety on the occasion of its sixty-sixth exhibition. On Septem- 
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10 The Concord Freeman, Friday, Feb. 10, 1843, says the lecture was on the 
life and character of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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ber 20, in the Town Hall of Concord, he spoke on “The Suc- 
cession of Forest Trees.” 

The event is described with some fullness in the Transac- 
tions of the Middlesex Agricultural Society for the Year 1860. 
On the lecture platform with Thoreau were Levi Stockbridge 
of Hadley, Massachusetts, Member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and C. C. Felton, President of Harvard University. 
The president of the society, who introduced Thoreau, was 
George S. Boutwell, who in 1851 and again in 1852 had been 
elected Governor of Massachusetts. In 1860 he was serving as 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. Later, 
he was Secretary of the Treasury under President Grant. 
Thoreau, in short, as chief speaker of the day, was prominent 
in the midst of local celebrities of outstanding note. This prom- 
inence, together with the praise accorded him for his lecture, 
warrants a full account of the event. Not the least entertaining 
aspect of the narrative is the suggested picture of Thoreau 
marching in a parade to the accompaniment of the music of 
Gilmore’s band. Was Thoreau thinking of the “Solitude” of 
Walden, or was he enjoying the band and the music and the 
elemental pleasure of movement in unison with others? 


The day was very stormy, and prevented many contributors and 
spectators from being present; the rain fell in torrents nearly all 
day,... 

At 2 o'clock, P.M., a procession was formed at the society’s hall, 
under the efficient direction of N. Henry Warren, Chief Marshall, 
and proceeded, under escort of Gilmore’s Band, to the Town Hall, 
where the meeting was called to order by the President, who after a 
few remarks introduced to the audience Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, 
who delivered a fine address. 

At the close of the address of Mr. Thoreau, Gov. Boutwell, 
President of the Society, congratulated the audience that they had 
heard an address so plain and practical, and at the same time show- 
ing such close observation, and careful study of natural phenom- 
ena. “As the orator’s subject was Trees,” said Gov. Boutwell, “I may 
be allowed to allude to a branch of agricultural occupation, to 
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which, as it seems to me, too little attention is paid. I mean the ac- 
curate examination of objects and events which come within the 
notice of farmers. If they would exhibit a little of the spirit shown 
by Mr. Thoreau in his experiments and researches, they could 
greatly benefit themselves and the whole community. . . .” 


To these reports on Thoreau’s efforts as a lecturer may be 
added one more from a highly intelligent fellow-townsman 
and archtranscendentalist, Bronson Alcott. The occasion was a 
private reading, among congenial acquaintances, and the re- 
port is by one who had known Thoreau for twenty years, and 
whose point of view was diametrically opposed to that of the 
writer in The Worcester Palladium. Alcott wrote in his Journ- 
al on Wednesday evening, March g, 1859: 


At Emerson’s with my wife, also Channing is there and some 
young people of the village. Thoreau read us his paper on 
“Autumnal Tints.” It is admirable, the last work of our poet 
naturalist, and Seer of the Seasons. I think he stands nearest nature 
and to the mastery of her subtler secrets than any mind I have 
known.... 

We sit till 10, and come home edified, entertained by this wizard 
townsman of ours. It was fairie land, and the Elysium of Autumn 
season in Fancy and to the thoughts while we lisiewed.* 


That Thoreau won no fame as a lecturer is perhaps demon- 
strated by the fact that his lecturing has received scant atten- 
tion from his biographers and commentators. That he enjoyed 
no great financial success as a lecturer may be equally true, 
though the full evidence has not yet been forthcoming. That 
he was not a good lecturer, however, is by no means certain. It 


11 An amusing footnote is provided by one of Thoreau’s fellow-speakers, the 
Hon. Charles Hudson of Lexington, Mass., who “spoke of the slovenly farming 
of the South and West, and of the indolence which abundance and ease of 
husbandry is apt to produce, and recommended the young men of New England 
to remain at home, rather than go West or South for easier tillage and greater 
crops.” 


12 Manuscript Journals of Amos Bronson Alcott, in the possession of Mr. Fred- 
eric Woolsey Pratt, Concord, Mass. William Ellery Channing’s Thoreau. Poet- 


Naturalist, was published in 1873, fourteen years afier Alcott used these highly 
descriptive words. 
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seems amply clear that he was admired, not only by a few dis- 
cerning friends, but by men of affairs when the utility of his 
observations was manifest. If he was never popular, the cause 
may have been that his subjects were generally, to quote his 
own words, “not scientific—rather transcendental & aes- 
thetic.” * He cultivated a narrow field, a field narrower far 
than Emerson’s; and this fact, as well as the fact that he lacked 
the grand manner of Emerson the lecturer, perhaps hindered 
his popularity on the lyceum platform. The interest in that 
field has grown with the passing of time. It is not true that “the 
Civil War gave the death blow to American Transcendental- 
ism,” or that “‘its high idealisms became less and less congenial 
after the early sixties, and soon were almost unintelligible.” * 
Thoreau was much more in the minority in his own lifetime 
than he is today, when World War II has given him his greatest 
circle of admirers. To the writer in The Worcester Palladium, 
who preferred his Irishman with a wheelbarrow, Thoreau was, 
indeed, in 1849, “almost unintelligible.” He is no longer so 
now. If he were to lecture today, might his audience not ap- 
proximate in numbers his present readers? 


18 Canby, Thoreau, 431. 
14 Canby, Thoreau, 444. 








CHAUNCEY WRIGHT: RADICAL EMPIRICIST 


Josern L. BLau 


HAUNCEY Wright is one of the most interesting figures 

in the history of American thought. His published papers 
in philosophy’* are chiefly concerned with the analysis of vari- 
ous aspects of evolutionary theory and his competence in this 
area was praised by Darwin himself, Yet with the single excep- 
tion of the phrase “cosmical weather,” which he used in a paper 
attacking the nebular hypothesis, and which he meant to repre- 
sent a Lucretian fortuitousness in the universe,’ his writings 
are something less than memorable. He constructed no system; 
adhered consistently to no school. Gail Kennedy has used the 
term “pragmatic naturalism” to define his general approach 
to the problems about which he wrote.* His most significant 
essay, “The Evolution of Self-Consciousness,” treats of man as 
a natural organism, differing from other natural organisms 
and from inorganic matter in degree rather than kind; Ken- 
nedy points out how Wright here anticipated William James’s 
concept of ‘‘pure experience.” * 

Despite Wright’s lack of literary ambition and of the will to 
influence people by the written word, he was highly praised by 
his friends and acquaintances, even when they disagreed with 
his views. John Fiske, the Spencerian, praised Wright, who 
consistently attacked Spencer, as a “wise and amiable man,” 
and declared that “an intellect more powerful from its happy 
union of acuteness with sobriety has probably not yet been seen 
in America.” Charles Saunders Peirce acknowledged an in- 
debtedness to Wright for some of the guiding conceptions 


1 Chauncey Wright, Philosophical Discussions, edited by Charles Eliot Norton 
(New York, 1877). 

2 Philip Wiener does not accept this interpretation of the phrase. See his 
article, “Chauncey Wright’s Defense of Darwin and the Neutrality of Science,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, vi, 19-45 (January, 1945). 

8 Kennedy, “The Pragmatic Naturalism of Chauncey Wright,” Studies in the 
History of Ideas (New York, 1935), 11, 477-503. 

4 Studies in the History of Ideas, 1, 492-495. 

5 Darwinism and Other Essays (Boston, 1885), 79, 83. 
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which led to the formulation of pragmatism;* and William 
James mentions Wright's influence in shaping his approach 
to psychology.’ Beyond a rigid empiricism and a strict exclu- 
sion of teleology from Wright’s thinking, it is difficult to find 
any suggestion in the Philosophical Discussions of the type of 
mind which might have proved of such value to Peirce and 
James and have justified Fiske’s encomium. This is not sur- 
prising because we are given to understand that his chief influ- 
ence was a personal one, exerted through his conversation. 
“His best work has been done in conversation; and in the acts 
and writings of the many friends he influenced his spirit will, 
in one way or another, as the years roll on, be more operative 
than it ever was in direct production.” * Fiske, repeating the 
suggestion that Wright’s chief influence was personal suggests 
the great loss the world has thus suffered: “None save the 
friends who knew the rich treasures of his mind as shown in 
familiar conversation are likely to realize how great is the loss 
which philosophy has sustained in his death.” ® 

Although we have no record of Wright’s conversation, we 
do have some indication of the direction in which his later in- 
terests were turning. Charles Eliot Norton, in a biographical 
preface to Wright’s published Philosophical Discussions, as- 
serted that “the questions of morality, of politics, of jurisprud- 
ence, of education, in the light thrown on them by psychology 
and by experience, were those which in his later years were 
continually assuming an increasing share of his attention.’’ *° 
Fortunately, then, we are not in hopeless case, for the devotion 
of Wright's friends has left us a tangible memorial of some of 
his familiar moments, in the published volume of his letters."* 
In these letters may be found many suggestions of Wright's 


6 See C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss, editors, Collected Papers of Charles 
Saunders Peirce (Cambridge, 1931-1935), Vv, 8. 

7 Principles of Psychology (New York, 1890), 1, vii. 

8 James, Collected Essays and Reviews (New York, 1920), 21. 

® Fiske, Darwinism and Other Essays, 79-80. 

10 Philosophical Discussions, xxi. 

11 James Bradley Thayer, Letters of Chauncey Wright, with some Account of 
His Life (Cambridge, 1878). 
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moral and social ideas, and a few extended discussions which 
reveal more fully his philosophical orientation. 

An examination of these materials leads to the realization 
that the dominant temper of Wright’s philosophic thinking, 
as it was ef his scientific, was opposition to the elevation of any 
principle into an overarching metaphysical touchstone. Thus 
Wright refused to transform the biological hypothesis of evo- 
lution into the cosmological principle of evolutionism. In 
moral and religious matters, too, he opposed the transcendent- 
al tendency to convert the propositions of any one science into 
the basic principles of all sciences. “It may be, or doubtless is, 
true that Paris has brought destruction on itself because it was 
not Christian; but this is as little pertinent to a practical view of 
the matter as is the fact that its palaces were burned because 
they were not fireproof.” * 

His anti-transcendental view appears most clearly in his dis- 
cussions of questions concerning the supreme ends of life, 
those to which the word “religious” is usually applied. Thus 
when Miss Grace Norton, one of his most consistent corre- 
spondents, asked this question in its simplest form: ‘““Why do 
we exist?’ Chauncey replied by the denial that our lives sub- 
serve any ulterior, spiritual ends. “All the ends of life are, I am 
persuaded, within the sphere of life, and are in the last analysis, 
or highest generalization, to be found in the preservation, con- 
tinuance, and increase of life itself, in all its quantities of rank, 
intensity, and number.” * Somewhat later in the same letter 
Wright suggested a criticism of the naive and sentimental 
hedonism characteristic of some men of his time “who look 
on life as a playground which they think their Maker has laid 

12 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 227; to Miss Grace Norton, June 6, 1871. 

18 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 274; to Miss Grace Norton, July 29, 1874. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who was associated with Wright, James, Peirce, and 
others in an informal discussion group which Peirce in retrospect formalized 
into a “Metaphysical Club,” expressed the similar thought that “from the point 
of view of the world, the end of life is life.” See Holmes’s speech at a dinner 


given him by the Bar Association of Boston, March 7, 1900, in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Speeches (Boston, 1918), 85. 
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out for their delectation: whereas it is for keeping their race a- 
going (or was), whatever the use of that may be.” * 

In this attitude, there seems to be a remote and transfigured 
echo of the earlier Calvinism of Northampton, where Wright's 
youth was spent; in this echoing of an earlier and harsher faith 
than Wright’s Unitarianism lies a faint hint of one basis on 
which Wright may have rejected the optimistic philosophy of 
Spencer. Chauncey believed that “in the moral world difficulty 
increases success,” ** a view which his Puritan forbears who sat 
in the church of Jonathan Edwards would certainly have 
shared. He could in no way be led to hedonism. Character, not 
happiness, is what men must strive through their lives to 
achieve. Happiness may be the incidental result of this striv- 
ing; it “is not a thing to be attained; but it may lie all along the 
way. This is what the old philosophers meant when they said 
that happiness is not a real or rational end, and that virtue only 
could be a real attainment.” ** 

“Character” was earlier defined by Wright as “unreserved 
devotion to the best we know” and was described as “reli- 
gious.” *? What he meant by “religious character” is evident 
from a letter at about the same time: 


From doing a religious duty there are no visible benefits to the 
agent, and from neglecting to do it no visible evils, evident to any 
but himself. If his imagination of a future reward or punishment 
determines this invisible restraint, his religion is superstitious. But 
if immediate happiness in doing his duty, or misery in not doing it, 
is the ultimate sanction, then his religion is real, or a part of his 
character.** 


By “religious,” then, Wright did not mean an attitude belong- 
ing to any specific form of theistic belief. “Practical theism,” 
in its ordinary meaning, he rejected completely, because its 


14 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 281. 

15 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 273. 

16 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 210; to Miss Jane Norton, November 20, 1870. 

17 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 134; to Francis Ellingwood Abbot, October 28, 
1867. 

18 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 115; to Norton, August 18, 1867. 
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advocates usually stressed “‘the exclusion from the mind of all 
evidence not favorable to received religious doctrines.”” He 
thought that this “put religious sentiment in a false position — 
one incompatible, not only with intellectual freedom, but with 
the soundest development of religious character.” * 

Even earlier than this, Wright seems to have been inclined 
to reject supernaturalism completely, and to argue in the di- 
rection of such secular faith as Ethical Culture, or the “Free 
Religion” which his friend Abbot espoused. Chauncey insisted 
that “the test of a true faith is emotional and moral, not in- 
tellectual. Our respects must decide what is werthy of belief. 
Not what claims our respect, but what gains it, is our true faith, 
and the basis of our religion; and nobility of character is the 
sole end and criterion of its validity.” *° 

There are, however, indications in other letters that it was 
not supernaturalism, but rather the concept of an immanent, 
anthropomorphic deity as preached in the churches which he 
rejected. He was, as he said at one time, an agnostic, as were 
many other of the scientific thinkers of his period. To Abbot 
he wrote in answer to a request for his “speculative beliefs con- 
cerning the existence of a God and the immortality of the soul.” 


The verdict of “not proven” is the kind of judgment I have formed 
on these matters; but not on that account am I warranted in taking 
up a position against the general opinion of my fellow-citizens, for 
this would be to become as illogical as the most confident among 
them. Atheism is speculatively as unfounded as theism. . . . I have 
no desire to wake into a strange, unknown future life, and I can 
discover no valid reasons for any confidence in such a waking.”* 


He also argued forcefully against anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of deity in another letter written to Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot criticising the latter’s “A Radical’s Theology.” ** 


19 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 134; to F. E. Abbot, October 28, 1867. 

20 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 61; to F. E. Abbot, December 20, 1864. 

21 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 133; to F. E. Abbot, October 28, 1867. 

22 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 111-112; to F. E. Abbot, August 13, 1867. Ab- 
bot’s “sermon” was printed in The Radical, II (1867), 585-597. 
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It is important to realize that for Chauncey Wright morality 
and religion were contiguous rather than identical. He re- 
sented particularly the domination of morality by theology, 
and the accompanying distortion of the values of human exist- 
ence. At the same time he accepted the historical interpreta- 
tion that theological beliefs were held largely because of their 
traditional association with certain moral ideas. He especially 
attacked the reversal of this association, and the false and mis- 
leading view of some believers that doubts of the theological 
traditions carry with them “contempt for all that is noble and 
worthy in human character.” The aspect of this belief which 
most repelled him was the implication drawn from it that 
man’s life is “utterly worthless unless it is to be prolonged to in- 
finity; that is, I suppose, the worth of any part — say a year’s 
life — is infinitesimal, even if filled with the purest enjoyments, 
the noblest sympathies, and the most beneficent activities.” 
Under no conditions could “such a view of the values of the 
present human life’’ satisfy his skeptical mind.” As a substitute 
for theological foundations in both morality and religion he 
suggested “the ‘lower’ ground of common-sense,” or the gen- 
eral beliefs of man.* 

Wright was most unsympathetic to such fundamental theo- 
logical positions as the belief in divine retribution, but he was 
equally in opposition to such popular views as that war might 
be avoided by increased attention to religious education. At 
the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War he expressed his 
hope “that the human race, may yet find out the secret of peace- 
ful progress,” but asserted that this could not come about “un- 
til a field for such a culture is prepared through the permanent 
conquest of strength by wisdom. . . . Till then, men cannot be 
made sufficiently Christian to keep the peace.” This concern 
for the Christianizing of men had, in his opinion, nothing to 
do with religious education. In fact, “the question is not so 


23 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 133-134; to F. E. Abbot, October 28, 1867. 
24 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 100; to F. E. Abbot, July 9, 1867. 
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much between religious and secular instruction as between 
the effete and the effective; or what needs support from society, 
and what gives support to it.” *° 

From what has gone before it is evident that in Wright's 
mind religion did not necessarily mean theology or even the- 
ism; on the other hand, it did not mean morality. A careful 
analysis of one of his letters to Norton will clarify his position. 
Subjectively, he defined religion as “a man’s devotion — the 
complete assent and concentration of his will — to any object 
which he acknowledges to have a right to his entire service, and 
supreme control over his life.” Objectively defined, religion 
“means the object or objects whose claims to this supremacy 
are acknowledged.” There are two possible types of irreligious 
men: “first, one who acknowledges no supreme ends or objects; 
or, secondly, one who, though he acknowledges, does not ha- 
bitually submit his will to such a power.” Wright, by his re- 
fusal to recognize any non-natural ends for life, qualifies as ir- 
religious by his definition. 

As for morality, subjectively it is “the habit of observing 
certain rules of conduct, deemed worthy or conducive to gener- 
ally desirable ends, whether with or without an acknowledge- 
ment of the supremacy of these rules as injunctions, or the su- 
premacy of the ends which they are believed to subserve.” In 
objective terms, morality means “the rules of conduct deemed 
worthy or subservient to any generally desirable ends, whether 
these are acknowledged as supreme or not.” Following from 
these two definitions, there are two kinds of immoral men, 
men who do not observe “habitually and consistently any 
principles of conduct: either, first, from infirmity of purpose 
or want of discipline; or, secondly, from pure selfishness or a 
disregard of generally desirable ends.” 

Religion and morality are similar in that both are concerned 
with the practical rather than the speculative side of man’s na- 
ture. In fact, “religious and moral duties are often indistin- 


25 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 226-227; to Miss Grace Norton, June 6, 1871. 
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guishable.” The distinction can be made by regarding two 
characteristics of religious duties, “their absolute or uncon- 
ditional character” and “their inutility, or the immediacy of 
the relation of act to object or end.” 

Other duties which do not have this “immediate and un- 
conditional” character are produced in civilization. These 
“partial, relative, conditional duties,” which are the concern 
of morality in the narrowcr sense of the word, “may be enforced 
by meaner motives than the acknowledgement of uncondi- 
tional obligations as the grounds of all right conduct. Hence, 
the possibility of an irreligious morality.” *° 

In this letter, which Wright intended “to show that religion 
and morality are definable and distinguishable independently 
of creeds and codes,” we see clearly how Wright conceived the 
contiguity of religion and morality. “Religious and moral 
duties are often indistinguishable,” but religion and morality 
are not identical. A further attempt to distinguish the in- 
distinguishable by formulating a narrower definition of each is 
the theme of one of Wright's later letters to the same friend. 
He was dissatisfied ‘with the state in which we left the distinc- 
tion between moral and religious duties. The idea that the one 
consists of the obligations of the highest expediency, while the 
other is concerned with absolute obligations,’” now seemed to 
him unsatisfactory and trivial. After rejecting the Calvinistic 
“identification of religious and all other obligations with le- 
gality,” he turns to a restatement of the threefold division 
“which Mill adopts from the Catholic casuists”’: 


1. The truly legal duties, which have corresponding rights in other 
human beings and real sanctions in the punitive powers of the 
State, — such as duties of refraining from various forms of vio- 
lence, for example; or paying one’s debts, and keeping other legally 
sanctioned contracts; 2. The positively moral duties, which are 
without legal sanctions, and are not enforced except by depriving 
the delinquent of voluntarily, or freely rendered benefits, and by 


26 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 97-99; to Norton [February 18, 1867]. 
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the consequent evils of such deprivations; 3. Those duties which 
are above the sanctions of fear or favor, and have their rewards and 
their sanctions either in another life or in themselves, — or in the 
evils of the absence of the requisite motive to them.”* 


Thus the last group, the religious duties, includes all these ob- 
ligations regardless of their sanction which the individual re- 
quires of himself beyond the demands of society (legal duties) 
and those which are made of others beside himself (moral 
duties). Thus in Wright's classification, “nothing is properly 
called a duty which has not some sanction; that is, some real 
motive, in fact, to do it.” ** 

Whether it be expressed in the Socratic doctrine that it is 
better to suffer injustice than to do it, or in the Stoic doctrine 
and modern cliché that virtue is its own reward, “the true re- 
ligious sanction is the real superiority of disinterested rational 
actions as a source of happiness to the agent himself.*® This 
allows for the possibility that an act of piety, an act performed 
by an individual in complete accordance with the authority or 
tradition of a religious group, may not necessarily be religious 
in its essential character. The religious sanction “determines, 
not, indeed, what really are religious duties, but which of our 
actions are done in the truly religious spirit.” *° 

Wright recognized that “the classification of duties accord- 
ing to their sanctions is not scientific and permanent, but his- 


toric and subject to change with the moral and intellectual 
advance of the race.” * 


In our time, the religious idea of duty has grown so prominent, 
through the influence of Christianity, that the novelty of it to the 
childish mind of the Greeks can hardly be realized. 

With this change in the moral feelings of the world, the distri- 
bution of duties into the three classes has also changed, and is 

27 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 114-115; to Norton, August 18, 1867. 

28 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 116. 

29 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 116-117. 


80 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 117. 
31 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 117. 
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progressively changing as the world moves on. Moral duties be- 
come legal ones, or are peremptorily required by law. Religious 
duties become moral ones, or are demanded of us by the consciences 
of other men; and with intellectual progress (which is the funda- 
mental one), duties of which men are ignorant become known, and 
the extent of what good we can do (ideally meritorious, without be- 
ing either morally or legally binding on us) is constantly growing.** 

Although this is a dynamic analysis, we need not ascribe it 
to the influence of Darwin on Wright’s thought, because ear- 
lier writers had developed dynamic categories for historical 
analysis. Again, Wright pointed out that in discussing the 
classification of duties, he was not entering into the descrip- 
tion of duties. This he reserved to the science of Deontology, 
“of what ought to be done, whatever the sanctions may be by 
which a principle or rule of conduct is enforced.” The princi- 
ples by which this science decides the nature of specific obliga- 
tions are not necessarily themselves the sanctions of these obli- 
gations. “From the scientific point of view, there is but one 
fundamental sanction, to wit, the test of all right conduct (for 
the test of conduct is fundamentally the warrant of it), namely, 
the ‘highest good.’ ” ** The parenthetic observation that “the 
test of conduct is fundamentally the warrant of it,” clearly 
Wright's statement of the “pragmatic test’’ applied to moral- 
ity, is so casually presented, without comment or explanation, 
that it may very well be assumed that it was commonly under- 
stood and recognized by his friends as early as 1867, the date 
of this letter. 

Shortly before his death, in one of his rare apothegms, 
Chauncey Wright summarized much of his thinking on the 
question of morality in terms which require no comment: 
“The Golden Mean, as a rule of duty, is more level with reason 
than the Golden Rule, though perhaps as a sentiment it is less 
effectively beneficial in the unreasoning mass.” ** It was the 

82 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 116. 


38 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 117. 
% Letters of Chauncey Wright, 352; to Miss Jane Norton, September 1, 1875. 
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Greek rather than the Judaeo-Christian moral idea to which 
he gave his allegiance. 

The disputed question of free-will, which inspired so many 
thoughtful American contributions from Jonathan Edwards 
to Rowland Hazard, was abstracted by Wright from the reli- 
gious context in which most of the earlier discussion had taken 
place. Partly to exclude the religious connotations of terms 
used, and partly to avoid vagueness and ambiguity, he sug- 
gested the use of the terms “determination” and “‘indetermina- 
tion.” ** He is careful to note “that a distinction should be 
made between actual causal determinations and the logical 
determinations of thought — between what is determined 
without reference to our knowledge and what is determined in 
our knowledge.” He then states the quéstion of free-will in his 
own terms and explains the position he takes with respect to it. 


The question is whether there are any elements known or un- 
known which enter into volitional determinations not in accord- 
ance with the law of causation or other than the regular conse- 
quents of conditions or determinations previously existing in our 
characters and circumstances. .. . All testimony in the matter must 
be negative. Dr. Johnson says “We know our wills are free, and 
there’s an end on’t”; but I contend that we do not know that our 
wills are not free, and there isn’t even a beginning of a solution of 
the question from the testimony of consciousness. With reference 
to the possibility of any other evidence, the only practical prob- 
lem is whether, in considering human actions, we ought or ought 
not to presume that they fall under the law of causation, just as all 
other phenomena in nature are presumed to do.** 


The most that can be said is that there is a sense of freedom, or 
liberty of choice which is simply the “consciousness of a power 
to choose in a different way from that we actually follow.” * 


85 Wright was exceedingly sensitive to semantic values. See especially, his 
letter to Abbot, August 13, 1867, Letters of Chauncey Wright, 112-113, and the 
careful analysis of language in his long essay on “The Evolution of Self-Con- 
sciousness,” Philosophical Discussions, 199-266. 

86 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 73-74; to Simon Newcomb, May 18, 1865. 

37 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 72. 
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This illusion of presumed moral freedom is really the substi- 
tution of “internal control in place of external control; centric 
or self control, which, so far from making a man free, in the 
scientific sense of the word, makes his life regular and his con- 
duct calculable. He has a freedom like that of the solar system 
or like that of a normal growth.” ** 

Somewhat later, in a letter to Abbot, Wright returned to 
this theme; he denied that there was truly an opposition be- 
tween consciousness and force, an opposition which he saw as 
the basis of the doctrine of free-will, “which finds, of course, a 
fundamental contrariety between the freedom of conscious- 
ness and the necessity of force.”” The free-will doctrine he de- 
clared to be “a pure assumption, which ignores all just scientific 
method, and even contradicts some of the results of science.” 


The “mysterious Power which fills the universe,” postulated 
by Abbot, 


manifests force, law, fate, if you will, — everywhere, in mental and 
spiritual, as well as in the merely physical phenomena of nature; 
and it manifests consciousness, in varying degrees, throughout the 
whole organic world, reaching its highest manifestations in man. 
But man, however conscious, is none the less a part of fate, — 
though not compelled by an external fate to act by laws which are 
not his, or by determinations which are not in himself. No real 
fate or necessity is indeed manifested anywhere in the universe, — 
only a phenomenal regularity.*® 


Within this pattern of phenomenal regularity, of man’s 
planetary freedom to obey his own nature, there is, neverthe- 
less, a freedom of the will, which may be called “our freedom 
from selfishness.”” This freedom means that we are “led or 
drawn to happiness to which we are not impelled by antece- 
dent motives.” It is a “capacity for being led beyond what 
pleasure or pain impels us to do”; it is “the characteristic irra- 
tionality of human beings, through which we may be led to 


38 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 74. 
8° Letters of Chauncey Wright, 110-111; to F. E. Abbot, August 13, 1867. 
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ruin or to bliss.” *° There is here a suggestion that social man is 
somethin, more than he was in his original individuality; this 
suggestion recurs through Wright’s letters, and is most clearly 
expressed in this passage: 


We may define the human being as one whose nature, as we know 
it, descends mainly by other channels than those of the blood, — in 
the spiritual and invisible currents of an extremely complex, arti- 
ficial life, without which the human nature is immediately lost in 
the brute, and with reference to which the original nature is more a 
receptive than a productive power; though, possibly, human life 
might spring anew from an untaught infant colony.* 


Thus, toa large extent, he finds the greatest influence on human 
nature to be those of the human environment; he does, how- 
ever, reserve a place for hereditary predispositions. One such is 
the tendency to virtue or vice. “I think, certainly, that some 
are born good and some bad, in a certain sense; that is, the 
most fundamental conditions of virtue, or the absence of them, 
are, or may be, inherited.” More generally, he considered man’s 
sensitivity heritable. He thought that “Great sensitiveness or 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering, with a memory of recall- 
ing vividly past pleasures and pains, are natural endowments 
leading to prudence and power of sympathy.” * 

If merely the tendency to virtue is inheritable, while most 
moral factors are environmentally determined, there is no 
room for a belief in an innate moral sense. Wright differed 
sharply from Alfred Russell Wallace in grounding moral 
values in social utility. 


The existence of feelings of approval and disapproval, or of likings 
and aversions to certain classes of actions, and a sense of obligation, 
are eminently useful in the government of human society, even 
among savages. These feelings may be associated with the really 

40 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 208-209; to Miss Jane Norton, November 20, 
1870. 


41 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 153-154; to Miss Grace Norton, July 17, 1869. 
42 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 167; to Miss Jane Norton, February 26, 1870. 
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useful and the really harmful classes of actions, or they may not be. 
Such associations are not determined simply by utility, any oftener 
than beliefs are by proper evidence. But utility tends to produce 
the proper associations; and in this . . . consists the moral progress 
of the race. . .. Moral feelings, or the motives to the observance of 
rules of conduct, lie at the foundation of even the simplest human 
society, and rest directly on the utility of man’s political nature. 


Again, if moral criteria are to be sought in the social utility 
of men’s actions, the drive of the nineteenth century to im- 
prove man’s material environment may, in the judgment of 
posterity, be fully as significant as the effort of the “old 
cathedral-builders” to improve man’s spiritual environment. 
Wright saw, at about the same time as Henry Adams did, the 
great contrast between the dominant motives of the middle 
ages and of the nineteenth century. Where Adams, however, 
felt himself willy-nilly a nineteenth century man, living in the 
age of power, but in fundamental sympathy with the age of 
love, Wright belonged temperamentally to his own age and 
was gladly, rather than “desperately” a naturalist. “Some of the 
leading spirits of our times are as disinterested and devoted, 
and find in their aims, whether in politics, industry, or science, 
as powerful a stimulus to noble passion as the leaders of that 
age.’ ** In fact, material advance may well be “the monument 
of our age, the religious edifice” on which thousands have lab- 
ored with mind and hands. It is noble disinterestedness that 
converts the narrowly selfish action into the moral act. 


Posterity will see the money of the rich and the labor of the poor, 
or all that remains of either, glorified in the monuments, whether 
religious or utilitarian, whether material ones dedicated to imma- 
terial interests, or immaterial ones dedicated to material interests, 
that commemorate the nobly disinterested, or the few that really 
live for mankind.** 


43 Wright, “The Limits of Natural Selection; a review of A. R. Wallace: 
Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,” Philosophical Discussions, 
112-113. 

44 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 183; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 

45 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 184. 
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Living for mankind does not, however, necessarily mean “al- 
truism” in the Comtian sense, for the good of others is not the 
sole end of true morality, but rather the “restraining limit 
and proper guide of conduct.” ** 

The utilitarian criteria set up by Wright are, as far as pos- 
sible, objective and social; in this respect they are opposed to 
the usual moral criterion of earnestness, which is almost purely 
subjective and individual, “a proof of conscientiousness, not of 
the rightness of a conscience, or as the measure of efficacy, rather 
than of rectitude.” Mere earnestness should, as a matter of fact, 
be distrusted because it tends to be dogmatic and authorita- 
rian, “the result of that love for mankind which takes the form 
of reverence for teachers, or of following the supposed divine 
in human examples,” ** and because an increase in the intens- 
ity of the feeling of earnestness does not necessarily indicate a 
greater degree of certainty of the moral principles involved. 

The application of this practical test of the social utility of 
moral behavior does not make a cut-and-dried calculus of the 
moral life. There is still place for human interest, human love, 
and human self-sacrifice. The self-sacrifice, when it is made, 
must not be blind. Wright quotes in one letter a remark of 
Professor Gurney of Harvard, “It is easy to die for an idea 
when we have but one.” ** Some months later, he wrote to the 
same friend a phrase which suggests that he believed much 
presumed self-sacrifice to be really selfish sacrifice: ““The idea 
for which it is easy to die, if we have only it, is not the idea of, 
our special service, but of its chief end.” “° He shows an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of self-immolation for an idea, especially 
with regard to the past. “Such refining or aesthetic views are 
easy in historical perspective. The grand cathedral hides the 
squalid hovel. But the refining process cannot be applied by 

46 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 186; to Miss Grace Norton, July 16, 1870. 

47 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 290; to Miss Grace Norton, August 12, 1874. 


48 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 183; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 
49 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 189; to Miss Grace Norton, July 16, 1870. 
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the living to their own age.” Thus Wright's sharper vision 
saw what Henry Adams failed, by his own confession, to see: 
the hovel behind the cathedral, our inability to gain perspec- 
tive on our own age. 


The meanness, the corruption, the vice of it, meet [the living] at 
every turn. That these are really less than in past times, and that 
great resources of moral energy, less conspicuous, but not less real, 
are guiding it toward a better future cannot be made clear to the 
imagination and can only be evidenced by dry comparative statis- 
tics to the utilitarian understanding. 


Chauncey was too hard-headed a utilitarian to be anything but 
a believer in progress. His balance could not have been upset 
by the second law of thermodynamics; he would have said of 
that what he said of other scientific ideas: ““There are morals to 
be drawn trom science as well as a science from morals.” * 

Moreover, Chauncey insisted on the relationship between 
the esteem in which moral sacrifice was held and the value 
placed on the sacrifice by both judge and sacrificer. ““This be- 
longs to our utilitarian moral nature.” * A sacrifice which is 
not real is “morally ineffective’; a fictitious ideal is “morally 
inert.” “A myth which has ceased to command faith is morally 
dead.” ** He did not think that the principle of utility com- 
manded so weak an assent as to fall under the class of the 
morally inert, because this principle calls attention to the ulti- 
mate end, rather than to itself or its operation, and thereby 
draws its strength from the end. ““The practical strength of this 
principle depends on how much we regard or prize the ultimate 
standard. . . . The actual practical strength of utilitarian 
morality comes to depend on how steadily we can think under 
strong feeling, or on how strongly we can feel with clear 

50 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 183; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 

51 Letters af Chauncey Wright, 183; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 

52 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 256; to Miss Grace Norton [January, 1874]. 


58 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 185; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 
54 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 185. 
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thought.” As he says in another letter to Norton, which is 
largely a brilliant though brief essay on utilitarianism, “Utility 
does not oppose itself . . . to the proper jurisdiction of feeling. 
.. . Its philosophy does not contend for the sanction of utility 
as the sole and sufficing motive to conduct. It only proposes a 
standard as the proper test —a negative test it may be — of 
every motive.” ** 

In terms such as those usec by Wright when he discusses the 
principles of utility, some of the conventional moral rules re- 
tain their force because on analysis they appear to be “quite 
simple corollaries from obvious conditions of well-being and 
the fundamental axiom of the greatest good.”” The dictates of 
conscience (“strong and controlling aversions to certain Classes 
of actions and admirations or approvals of other classes’’) 
should be respected, even though there may be instances in 
which following the dictates of conscience may lead to undesir- 
able action, “since a faulty conscience is more useful or less 
harmful on the whole than unprincipled conduct.” * Thus the 
substitution of the sanction of utility for the sanctions of in- 
tuitive morality produce, for the most part, no change in posi- 
tive moral behavior patterns; the substitution has value be- 
cause of its elimination of prejudices, iniquities, and absurdi- 
ties which are justified by intuitive sanctions. 

Another point at which Wright’s moral views lean toward 
the conventional, intuitional type of ethics rather than towards 
theoretical, rational, or what he calls “metaphysical” ethics is 
on the question of the limitations of human responsibility. 
This question arose incidentally in an extended discussion of 
language changes incorporated in Chauncey’s correspondence 
with Charles Darwin in 1872. Darwin asserted in one letter, 
and Wright accepted in part the idea that intended conse- 
quences only are ascribable to man’s agency, that human re- 

55 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 223-224; to Norton, May 8, 1871. 


56 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 194; to Norton, August 10, 1870. 
57 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 196. 
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sponsibility is limited by human intentions. The change on 
which Wright insisted and for which he argued was the recog- 
nition of a wider area of human intentions; not what the indi- 
vidual knew as his intention, but what he ought to have known 
determines his responsibility. 


Hence the sphere of human freedom and responsibility, though 
extending beyond what is actually foreseen as the consequences of 
our actions, is still within the limit of what might and ought to be 
known as the consequences of our actions; that is, either specifically 
foreseen, or implicitly contained in a moral principle, instinct, 
precept, or commandment. In other words, this sphere is limited to 
the objects and means of moral discipline. 


By moral discipline, he meant “the question for what men as 
moral agents are rationally condemned or approved, punished 
or rewarded.” * 

The question of rewards and punishments is a significant 
one, for moral conduct is more usually based upon them, than 
upon: the natural, direct results of the conduct. That is to say, 
the individual experiences utility more frequently in the re- 
wards or punishments arising because of his actions than in the 
consequences of the action.*® Any weakness of the motive to 
perform the moral act or any inherent weakness of the moral 
agent must be compensated for by the extrinsic utility of re- 
wards and punishments. “The rationale of rewards and pun- 
ishments has to do with the use of them, and involves essen- 
tially the short-comings of the agent, or the feebleness of mo- 
tives to actions, as well as the absolute value of the actions 
themselves.” * 

From what has been said it is evident that, in his moral 
thinking, Wright was largely influenced by the thought of the 

58 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 243; to Charles Darwin, August 29, 1872. A 
similar discussion is to be found in Wright's essay “The Evolution of Self-Con- 
sciousness,” Philosophical Discussions, 259-262. 

59 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 242. 

80 Philosophical Discussions, 114. From “The Limits of Natural Selection.” 


61 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 303-304; to Miss Jane Norton, September, 
1874. 
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English Utilitarians, and more by John Stuart Mill and Alex- 
ander Bain than by the earlier Utilitarianism of James Mill 
and Jeremy Bentham. The idea of progress, optimistic and 
based on the doctrine of infinite human perfectibility in the 
Enlightenment, had become in Chauncey Wright an idea of 
determinate change, unconnected with human volitions or de- 
sires. The Christian and Platonist belief in fixed moral princi- 
ples whether grounded in revelation or in any other moral ab- 
solute had given way to a belief in moral relativism sanctioned 
by the principle of utility. 

The doctrine of infinite human perfectibility had been one 
of the speculative premises of the belief in deniocracy.* For 
Wright, democracy, liberty, and equality were not deductions 
from a transcendental principle of human evolution; they were 
simply facts of the situation in which he lived. Universal suf- 
frage, for example, he called “‘a present fate, mixed of good and 
evil — a thing neither to seek nor to avoid, but of which we 
must make the best.” * He had no faith in the intelligence of 
the public. “The masses in all ages are led by the few in all that 
raises them much above the level of animal wants. Their moral 
powers are chiefly comprised under the principles of imitation 
and authority or in the faculties of following and obeying.” ™ 
On the other hand, he was not an opponent of democracy; he 
regarded “the anti-democratic Macaulayan doctrine (I may 
say misapprehension) of democratic tendencies as not less un- 
philosophical and sentimental than such stupid worship of 
mere numbers.” ** In fact, he recognized that “Against the fal- 
lacies of divine rights, whether in kings or capitalists, the fal- 
lacies of liberty and equality are good thunder; and, so long as 
force is an efficient means of supporting or overthrowing con- 
victions, they are legitimate arguments.” 


62 See, for example, the last two books of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad. 

88 Philosophical Discussions, 57. 

64 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 183-184; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 
65 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 174; to Norton, March 21, 1870. 

66 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 192; to Norton, August 10, 1870. 
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Wright neither accepted nor rejected the political stereo- 
types of his era; he approached the economic platitudes of his 
day in a similarly independent fashion. He could never have 
said, with Ralph Waldo Emerson's aunt, Miss Mary Moody 
Emerson, “I respect in a rich man the order of Providence.” ” 
He was, however, in general, a believer in at least the potential 
social utility of the individual wealth produced by a capitalistic 
economy. 


Looked at rationally and from a utilitarian point of view, the 
rights of private ownership, the protection of the individual in the 
possession, accumulation, consumption, productive administra- 
tion, and posthumous disposal of his surplus gain, — is founded 
simply and solely in the motives they afford to his making such 
gains, and adding them, as he really does (in spite of his seeming 
private appropriation of them), to the store of public wealth. 


“In the long run, the privileges of wealth — that is, most of 
them — conduce to the benefit of society.” * 

He saw nothing inherently immoral, in his age, in the pur- 
suit of wealth. He argued by implication against the doctrine 
that “It is as easy for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
as for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” In fact, he 
found wealth the greatest of moral potentials. “Our great men 
are the wise and painstaking promoters and guardians of ex- 
tensive interests. They show moral greatness in fitness for 
great responsibilities which the needs of a highly organized 
society may impose upon them.” Here again, his historical 
relativism made it impossible for him to express this belief as a 
conclusion valid for any age but his own. 


There were times when the relations of men to wealth, to its acqui- 
sition and administration, were inconsistent with the highest type 


67 Quoted by Perry Miller, “Jonathan Edwards to Emerson,” New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, x11, 614 (December, 1940). 

68 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 173; to Norton, March 21, 1870. 

89 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 186; to Miss Grace Norton, July 16, 1870. 

70 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 171; to Norton, March 21, 1870. 
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of character and were instinctively shunned as an impertinence 
and a moral obstacle; but for the modern man to seek the kingdom 
of heaven by this road would be like seeking to resemble a man of 
genius by imitating his eccentricities. . . . There were times in which 
the problem of noble life demanded for its solution a greater con- 
centration and singleness of purpose, — even an escape from “the 
world,” — and the consideration of fewer objects of a universal and 
disinterested character than are embraced in the moral scope of to- 
day. These conditions gave to the controlling ideas much more the 
character of ruling passions, and even led to the insane forms of 
moral action or to fanaticisms.”* 


“Since feudal:sm and the slave-trade no longer confer titles of 
property,” wealth was no longer to be shunned. It provided 
the opportunity for active beneficence; this could not be actual- 
ized without “the heart of charity, and the head, too.” But, to 
the extent that it provided such opportunity, “wealth appears 
in the most honorable relation it can sustain to the problem of 
noble living.” 

Although Wright recognized the moral potentialities of 
wealth, he also was cognizant of its possibilities for moral and 
social evil. ““The rapacity of wealth is, of course the taproot of 
all these evils, the source of the hostility which threatens social 
revolutions.”” The privileges of wealth need not be considered 
“as if they were absolute rights, with no ulterior foundation.” 
They “ought to be — will have to be — circumscribed,” though 
“it is perhaps unfortunate that the problem of amending the 
laws of property will have to be solved through democratic 
agencies and the unavoidable ascendency of the will of the 
masses in political matters.” He offered the suggestion which 
recent developments have shown to be highly impractical that 
the curtailment of privilege should be self-imposed, that ‘“‘a 
moral aristocracy among the wealthy should admit to its free- 
dom no one who uses his claims on the public goods for costly 

71 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 182-183; to Miss Grace Norton, March 25, 1870. 


72 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 188; to Miss Grace Norton, July 16, 1870. 
78 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 173, 174; to Norton, March 21, 1870. 
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and entirely selfish gratifications.” * At the same time, he rec- 
ognized the need for the support by government and people of 
agrarian wealth. “One fatal mistake would be in not sustaining 
the class of prosperous and independent yeomanry, the true 
backbone of civilized communities as now constituted.” * 

In sum, Wright’s views on wealth and property, although 
they differed sharply from the Calvinistic and Pauline views 
of the earlier American tradition,” tended to the same general 
conclusions. Riches, if not an indication of divine election, 
were an indication of natural selection, with not too different 
an effect on society or on the rich man himself. Perhaps the best 
summary was given by Wright himself: 


I do not entirely like the figure of “stewardship,” as defining the 
relations of the rich man to society. What he, in fact, possesses in 
our modern economy is the right to dispose, for his own gratifica- 
tion, of a certain portion of the property, the actual goods, which 
industry is constantly creating or employing. If he refrains from 
using this privilege, it is the same for the time being as if he had 
given all his possessions back to society. His money, in the hands of 
his banker, is circulated by loans; and his houses and lands are 
occupied and used just as if he did not exist. As a rich man, he is 
simply one who has the power to take of the goods offered for ulti- 
mate exchange as much as he pleases, up to the limits of his so-called 
possessions. He may consume these goods himself, or give them to 
be consumed by his beneficiaries; but he is not properly a steward 
simply as a rich man. He is more exactly a butler. As the creator of 
his fortune, or as a business administrator, through whom the 
wealth is increased by the appliances of industry, he is properly 
called a steward, and in that capacity is as useful and honorable a 
citizen as the merely rich man can be. Beyond that, his powers and 
means of doing good are very limited, nothing comparable to his 
apparent powers as a benefactor, or his real powers as a consumer. 

74 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 186; to Miss Grace Norton, July 16, 1870. 

75 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 173; to Norton, March 21, 1870. 

76 As detailed, for example, by Merle Curti, The Growth of American 


Thought (New York, 1943), 68-70, and Joseph Dorfman, The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization (New York, 1946). 
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His peculiar duties to a society as a merely rich man are chiefly 
negative, and are involved in the obligation not to do the harm he 
has it in his power to do, — not to waste the goods he has at his com- 
mand, and not to diminish the productive use of his wealth by the 
industrious.” 

In Chauncey Wright’s letters we have sought and found the 
expressions of a vigorous and original mind on several ques- 
tions of moral and social thought: the relation between mo- 
rality and religion, the nature and sanctions of morality, and 
the basis and obligations of wealth. On these themes, Wright 
appears as a utilitarian, an agnostic, and a radical empiricist 
even where his analysis reénforces traditional views. In the clar- 
ity of his analysis of the questions of moral sanction and of the 
obligation of property, there is an indication of the reason such 
diverse friends as Fiske, Peirce, and James found him stimulat- 
ing. It is fortunate for our understanding of this man that, as 
he himself realized and affirmed, “the chief end of morals. . . 
seems to be to afford topics for my letters!” * 


77 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 186-187; to Miss Grace Norton, July 16, 1870. 
78 Letters of Chauncey Wright, 304; to Miss Jane Norton [September, 1874]. 
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EMERSON’S “DAYS” 


EcBeERT S. OLIVER 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


MERSON wrote this poem in 1851, when he was forty-eight 

years old. It was first published in the beginning number of 
the Atlantic Monthly, in 1857. There is agreement among readers 
of Emerson and the critics that this is his best poem. Emerson him- 
self believed it to be his best. 

The figure of the poem, the image, is simple; yet it is appealing 
to the imagination. It is suitable to carry the basic thought of the 
poem, and at the same time it yield; itself admirabiy to Emerson's 
quality of unpretentious decoration. The days bring diadems. To 
each they offer gifts. 1 watched, forgot my wishes, took a few herbs. 
The day departed. Too late I saw her scorn. The one concept, the 
symbol of day as a gift-bearing maiden from whom each person re- 
ceives what he is willing to take, is consistently maintained 
throughout. It is applicable to the idea with no extraneous bits of 
unassimilated matter. 

Emerson grasped the symbolic quality of life and the world. 
“Things,” he wrote, “admit of being used as symbols, because na- 
ture is a symbol, in the whole, and in every part.” The poet has the 
function of grasping in one instantaneous whole the meaning of a 
symbol at the same time giving it form which may yield itself to 
expression and communication. But one must not think of the 
poet as being different in kind, in quality, from other persons. He 
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may possibly differ in degree, but in every man lurks the latent poet. 
At least, Emerson believed “every man is so far a poet as to be sus- 
ceptible to the enchantments of nature; for all men have the 
thoughts whereof the universe is the celebration.” Hunters, farmers, 
butchers, grooms, may not give that final expression in language to 
their symbolic apprehensions of thought, but they have the untrans- 
muted materials of the poem in their lives each day. They are not 
attracted by the superficial. The man close to nature has a sympa- 
thetic grasp of the living power which he feels to be present all 
around him. No imitation contents him. “He loves the earnest of 
the north wind, of rain, of stone, and wood, and iron. A beauty not 
explicable is dearer than a beauty which we can see to the end of. 
It is nature the symbol, nature certifying the supernatural, body 
overflowed by life which he worships with coarse but sincere rites.” 

Emerson was constantly thinking of the symbolic nature of 
language: how right means straight, wrong means twisted, super- 
cilious means the raising of the eyebrow. “Every object rightly seen 
unlocks a new faculty of the soul.” Living with such an under- 
standing provides everywhere a daily adventure. Though the secret 
of the world is profound, anywhere one may find interpreters of its 
mystery. A mountain ramble, a new style of face, a new person, may 
be the key. 

In the “Days” Emerson brought together the factors which he 
saw as the elements of poetry. He had a symbol which carried its 
own imaginative fascination. But properly apprehended it also car- 
ried the application of an idea which penetrates toward the mys- 
tery of life. The poem is compact, richly worded, genuine, not a 
decorated bit of tinsel. No wonder it pleased Emerson, and has 
pleased discriminating readers for almost a century. 

The poem as a poem came into Emerson’s mind so completely 
formed — as he thought a poem should — that afterwards he had 
no recollection of having worked on it. He wrote in his journal of 
having a poem “‘which I do not remember the composition or cor- 
rection of, and could not write the like today, and have only, for 
proof of their [the lines] being mine, various external evidences, as 
the manuscripts in which I find them, and the circumstance that I 
have sent copies of them to friends, etc.” 

It may be that the poem on a particular occasion grew in Emer- 
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son’s mind to ripeness and expressed itself, but it is so completely 
his that he had been maturing this very idea in his mind for a 
quarter of a century. When in his garden with its interlaced 
branches — or wherever he in fact gave birth to the poem — he set 
down the words, he was bringing to fruitior a long-developing, 
slow-growing harvest. The elements of this poem are so much a part 
of his life that he had been working with them since his college days 
and he continued to use them all his writing life. 

We learn nothing rightly, he once had said, until we learn the 
symbolical character of life. Day creeps after day, each full of facts, 
dull, strange, despised things. Then presently the aroused intellect 
finds gold and gems in one of these scorned facts, — finds that the 
day was really presenting a rock of diamonds, that a fact is an 
Epiphany of God. Emerson was groping, in prosaic form, toward 
the poem which he was later to find. Twenty years before the poem 
came, he was on the trail of it. He wrote in his journal, 


The days pass over me 

And I am still the same. 
That was in 1831. In 1840 he wrote Margaret Fuller a letter in 
which he used the same basic figure — with an important addition: 
“Heaven walks among us ordinarily muffled in such triple or ten- 
fold disguises that the wisest are deceived and no one suspects the 
days to be gods.” Six years later, in another letter, he used a simi- 
lar kind of language: “But though days go smoothly enough they 
do not bring me in their fine timely wallets the alms I incessantly 
beg of them.” 

We see that years before the “Days” was written, Emerson had 
worked over in his mind all the elements of the poem. In his essay, 
“The Poet,” he had asserted with the kind of finality of statement 
which he sometimes used that “poetry was all written before time 
was.” When we write poems we are but gropingly working toward 
an expression of the already abiding and eternal. The final prose 
reaching toward this poetic expression of “Days” came four years 
before the poem. The sentence is a good paraphrase of the not-yet- 
written poem: “The days come and go like muffled and veiled fig- 
ures sent from a distant friendly party, but they say nothing, and 
if we do not use the gifts they bring, they carry them as silently 
away. 
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But all these half-expressions fall sl.ort of reaching the finality 
of wording and form into which “Days” falls. In this little poem 
of but seventy-nine words, as natural and free in expression as it is 
stately and dignified, Emerson brought together into sharp focus 
the crux of the problem of his life. In the real meaning of the word, 
it may with justice be called America’s most philosophical poem. 
Here we have pictured in one bricf flash of imaginative insight the 
drama of life’s eternally reénacted dilemma. Life offers so much, 
and we take so little! 

We take so little not just because of inertia, laziness, confusion. 
Weare presented with the multiple complexities of nature, so much 
of which at any one time is beyond the range of our ability to ex- 
perience or understand. To the child, joyous in absorbing a flicker 
of sunlight or a colored balloon, the world of beauty beyond that 
moment is ungraspable. The child does not find the exhilaration 
in a Browning monologue, a Beethoven concerto, that he does in 
a colored stone. He must spend some time in learning to live. Ah, 
he thinks, too much! “We are always getting ready to live,” com- 
plained Emerson, “but never living”; and that complaint has been 
echoed at some time in his youth by nearly every man of developed 
experience. If one prepares for life — life is slipping away. If one 
does not prepare for it — it evaporates. The child enjoys his colored 
stone: so does the great scientist Humboldt. But much preparation 
lies between the chiid’s crowings of delight over his common play- 
thing and Humboldt’s Cosmos. 

Emerson’s fellow townsman and good friend, Henry Thoreau, 
went to live in his cabin by Walden Pond to solve for himseli this 
paradox of life. Can we live while we are enlarging the scope of our 
lives? Can we appreciate the vastness of life’s offerings and discrim- 
inate so that we use only what is becoming to us? 

Thoreau was thinking over the meaning of life’s constantly 
changing and colorful panoroma in the quietness of his forest 
cabin. “Every morning was a cheerful invitation to make my life 
of equal simplicity, and I may say innocence, with Nature herself. 
... 1 got up early and bathed in the pond. . .. Mornings bring back 
the heroic ages. I was as much affected by the faint hum of a mos- 
quito making its invisible and unimaginable tour through my 
apartment at earliest dawn when I was sitting with doors and 
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windows open, as I could be by any trumpet that ever sang of fame.” 
This kind of morning experience is a call to the everlasting vigor 
and fertility of the world. The morning hour is the day’s most 
memorable season. Thoreau is forceful and emphatic in his call to 
us to awake and realize the day. ““That man who does not believe 
that each day contains an earlier, more sacred, and auroral hour 
than he has yet profaned, has despaired of life, and is pursuing a 
descending and darkening way. . . . Morning is when I am awake 
and there is a dawn in me. .. . The millions are awake enough for 
physical labor; but only one in a million is awake enough for ef- 
rective intellectual exertion, only one in a hundred millions to a 
poetic or divine life. To be awake is to be alive. I have never yet 
met a man who was quite awake. How could I have looked him in 
the face?” 

Thoreau lived in the Emerson household for several years while 
Emerson’s poem was undergoing its period of growth, and he often 
is plainer and more direct than Emerson in his expression of the 
thought common to both. These two Concord wise men could be 
satisfied with no less than that ultimate achievement — to which 
they, in common with other men, fell short. 

Emerson, years after he wrote his poem, turned again to the 
same thought in the essay, “Works and Days.” In our age of tools 
we accomplish many wonders, he wrote. We ride fast. We travel, 
grind, weave, forge, plant, till and excavate better than our fore- 
fathers did. Man has pride in his achievements. Things begin to 
obey him. “We are to have the balloon yet, and the next war will 
be fought in the air. We may yet find a rosewater” — these are Em- 
erson’s words — “that will wash the negro white.” Emerson con- 
tinues in his vein of gently satirical humor: Tantalus, that old 
Greek who was vainly trying to reach the ever-receding waters, has 
lately been in Paris, in New York, in Boston. He is now in great 
spirits. He thinks he shall yet bottle the wave and have water at 
his command. But with all our tools things do not seem to go right. 
We are always in a crisis, always on the brink of chaos. Can any- 
body remember when sensible men, and the right sort of men, and 
the right sort of women, were plentiful? 

Many factors, Emerson observed, concur to show us that we must 
look deeper for our salvation than to steam, photographs, balloons. 
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Tools may even be dangerous. A man builds a fine house; and now 
he has a master, and a task for life: he is to furnish, watch, show it, 
and keep it in repair, the rest of his days. But such a man is a 
pauper still. He only is rich who owns the day. The days are ever 
divine. They come and go like muffled and veiled figures. 

This figure was central in Emerson’s thinking. Life, he insisted, 
is what we do with the time at our disposal. We face the daily urg- 
ings of illusions, all competing for our attention, gaudy and color- 
ful. But thus we are deceived and mislead. The old folk myths have 
truth in them still. The gods come to visit man in low disguises. It 
is the pretenders who deck themselves in jewels and ermine. Odin, 
in the Norse legends, dwelt in a fisherman’s hut. Apollo dwelt with 
the shepherds of Admetus. Jesus, too, was born in a stable and 
sought companionship among fishermen and common folk. It is a 
very principle of science that nature shows herself best in leasts. 
And each after its kind uses its experiences. A serpent converts its 
meadow prey into the stuff of serpents. Peter and John are working 
up all existence into Peter and John. 

“A poor Indian chief of the Six Nations of New York made a 
wiser reply than any philosopher, to some one complaining that he 
had not enough time. ‘Well,’ said Red Jacket, ‘I suppose you have 
all there is.’”” Thus the days, muffled and dumb, serve all equally, 
offering their wares. 

“Days” brings together into its most compact form the weight of 
Emerson's teaching; yet it is not, by any means, all of Emerson. 
Here in a poem he took hold of his truth, but no one vessel can 
catch all of the infinite. Behind the high call to man as he is urged 
to seek the genuine values of life lies the paradox that what he does 
accept is genuine too, if in his wisdom and understanding he 
makes it so. Could Emerson be suggesting that the herbs and ap- 
ples hastily taken are but empty baubles? If so, he is changing the 
symbols he is always using in his poems and essays. 

Even with his Puritan background and his thorough acceptance 
of the tragedy of waste in human life, he could accept no doctrine 
calling man to a steady grind of work. The diadems, fagots, bread, 
kingdom, stars offered to each cannot be a serious life of toil. Em- 
erson did not easily learn to play, but in theory at least he built his 
ideas of life’s values on the directness of human experience. The 
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violet by a mossy stone for him as for Wordsworth was an experi- 
ence of life’s richness. Why, then, the scorn? The lack is in the ap- 
plication, the realization, of the experience. The two words, for- 
got my morning wishes, and hastily, point out the weakness of the 
day’s experience. Thoreau thought that only a few poetic divine 
men were awake to the new day. Emerson, too. The poet has a 
whole new experience (each word needs complete emphasis) to un- 
fold. Each man needs the constant accession and stimulation of the 
wholeness of experience. In haste and forgetfulness we waste our 
opportunities for that enrichment of our lives. The day, under her 
solemn fillet, smiles her scornful smile. 

The kind of experience we need — and miss — is that which finds 
expression in “Each and All”: 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; . . . 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

That is the poetic achievement of the “Days”: Emerson yielded 
himself to the perfect whole. The poem in itself is an artistic 
achievement, a gem of rare beauty. Seen against the background of 
Emerson's groping toward it and his final achievement of his ex- 
perience, it takes on an added luster. Few poems equal it in simple, 
compact beauty. 


GEORGE PERKINS MARSH AND THE 
GOTHIC TRADITION IN AMERICA 


SAMUEL KLIGER 


I 
ISTORICALLY, the term “Gothic” describes an ancient Teu- 
tonic race who, appearing on the stage of history for the first 
time in 376 a.v. when they crossed the Danube, were destined to 
play a large part in subverting the Roman empire. Yet in a treatise 
published in America in 1843, the Goths re-appear on the stage of 
history as passengers aboard the May fiower and even as the patriots 
who fought and died at Bunker Hill! The treatise, entitled The 
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Goths in New England, had considerable authority by virtue of its 
authorship by George Perkins Marsh (1801-1882), who had already 
.won fame as a scholar and philologist.* It is difficult to believe that 
Marsh's theory represents anything more than a paradox, created 
in a playful mood, yet the facts will make amply clear that his 
theory was soberly considered, was the product of a matured schol- 
arship judged by prevailing standards, and had been previously 
confirmed by an equally avid student of classical antiquity, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Marsh’s essay was written in a mood of national piety. It at- 
tempted to strike a balance between pride in America’s Anglo- 
Saxon heritage and a feeling that America had a destiny of its own 
to achieve. He was not, of course, the first American to give expres- 
sion to nationalistic sentiment, but his denomination of the May- 
flower passengers and the Bunker Hill patriots as “Goths” was ex- 
tended, as we shall presently see, to a particular view of Teutonic 
racial characteristics and traditional political inheritances which 
holds the key to his interpretation of American national develop- 
ment. 

The Goths of antiquity appear in Marsh’s account as the original 
democrats of the world. By defeating the decadent Romans, the 
Goths brought about through their own morally pure characters 
and the gift of democratic procedures which they brought with 
them as cultural baggage in their vélkerwanderungen, a rebirth or 
rejuvenation of the world. “Goth” and “Roman” appear, conse- 
quently, in an ineluctable antithesis: the one stands as a trope for 
the politically free, enlightened, courageous, the morally pure, and 
similar values; the other represents the tyrannicai, morally de- 
cadent, invertebrate character. Public legislative assemblies (parlia- 
ments and congresses) and Protestantism are the characteristic po- 
litical and religious expressions, respectively, of the “Gothic” spirit; 
per contra, despotic rule and Catholicism are appropriate to the 
“Roman” spirit. In the same sense that Americans are “Goths,” 
so were their Anglo-Saxon forbears who received the “Gothic” 

1 Dictionary of American Biography, xu, 297-298, s.v. “George Perkins Marsh.” 
Marsh’s scholarship later received wider recognition in the form of invitations 
to lecture on Anglo-Saxon philology at Columbia University and the Lowell 


Institute. In public life, Marsh served ably as America’s first ambassador to 
Turkey. 
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gift of democracy as a result of the Germanic invasion of England 
in 449. Unfortunately, however, a lingering “Roman” element in 
England tended at times to come to the surface of English political 
life. Therefore, in order to realize their “Gothic” destiny unhamp- 
ered, a band of hardy Anglo-Saxons migrated to America. The 
May flower passengers were in this sense “Goths” escaping a 
“Roman” tyranny in England; Bunker Hill, in the next century, 
witnessed another struggle between “Goths” and their “Roman” 
oppressors. The “Gothic” pattern of life which England succeeded 
in establishing only in part would thus be completely realized in 
America. It was in these terms that Marsh visualized a “Gothic” 
future on the horizon of American life. Nationalism for Marsh was 
a question of America’s “Gothic” inheritance, a legacy from Eng- 
land’s “Gothic” past, in its turn linked with the upsurge in antiq- 
uity of the Germanic forest-dwellers on Rome’s frontiers. 

By regression, therefore, Marsh’s Gothicism leads us back to the 
primary problem of determining in what sense England, founded 
by Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, could be conceived as having a 
Gothic past. Marsh was not alone in bringing to light a Gothic 
foundation of England. His enormous erudition, to which the cat- 
alogue of his library of over 12,000 volumes testifies, put him in 
touch with every important scholar and linguist in England and on 
the Continent. The library bequeathed by Marsh to the University 
of Vermont is highly specialized and, for its day, appears to have 
been exhaustive in the fields of Germanic philology, anthropology, 
and ethnology.* Out of this storehouse of antiquarian researches 
into the past of the Germanic peoples, Marsh derived the idea of 
the Goths as the original democrats of the world and the remote 
forbears of all the Teutonic people. The purpose of this essay is to 
place Marsh’s treatise on the American-Goths within the more ex- 
tensive Gothic tradition across the Atlantic; Marsh’s essential 
agreement with his more illustrious countryman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, will appear only incidentally. 


Il 
Elsewhere, I have set forth in detail the main facts of the Gothic 


2 University of Vermont. Catalogue of the Library of George Perkins Marsh 
(Burlington, 1892). 
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tradition.* For present purposes, I present in condensed form the 
salient facts. 

The founder of the Gothic tradition is Jordanes, sixth century 
historian of the Goths.* The primary importance of Jordanes for 
the modern revival of interest in Gothic antiquity rests on the cred- 
ence he gave to the theory that all the German tribesmen were gen- 
erically “Goths,” all stemming from the group which, migrating 
from Scandza in the north, peopled the world. In Jordanes’ own 
words: “from this island of Scandza, as from a hive of races or a 
womb of nations, the Goths are said to have come forth long ago 
under their king, Berig by name.” * The Goths, consequently, are 
in Jordanes’ theory, the aboriginal folk who spread over Europe 
and Asia and, dividing into large branches — the Visigoths and 
the Ostrogoths — were also known in later history by their various 
names, such as Huns, Vandals, and Lombards. Thus the applica- 
tion of the term “Gothic” to denote all Germans seemed entirely 
appropriate. In order to account for the implantation of Gothic 
institutions in the north, a group of Renaissance scholars, partic- 
ularly those centered at Upsala University in Sweden, argued on 
the basis of Jordanes’ account that the Goths returned in a second 
great wave of migration, repopulating the north. In a burst of na- 
tionalistic pride, Rudbeck, the Magnus brothers, and others, all of 
whose books are listed in Marsh’s catalogue, declared that Sweden 
was Jordanes’ Scandza. Within Jordanes’ agglutinative Gothic tra- 
dition it was possible to describe the Anglo-Saxon-Jutish invaders 
of England as Goths. Parliaments, known as the modern form of 
the ancient Germanic tribal assemblies, were Gothic in this sense. 
According to Swift, for example, writing in 1719, parliaments are 
a peculiarly Gothic institution, implanted in England “by the same 
Saxon princes who first introduced them into this island from the 
same original with the other Gothic forms of government in most 
parts of Europe.” ¢ 

8 Samuel Kliger, “The ‘Goths’ in England,” Modern Philology, xiut (1945), 

~117. 
eo De origine actibusque Getarum (A. D. 551), text edited by Momm- 
sen in the Monumenta Germaniae historica (Auctores antiquissimi) (Berlin, 
1882). The English translation is by Charles C. Mierow, The Gothic History of 
Jordanes (Princeton, 1915). 


5 The Gothic History of Jordanes, 57. 


6 Jonathan Swift, “Abstract of the history of England,” Prose Works (Bohn 
edition, London, 1897-1908), x, 225. 
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At the same time, a second set of circumstances was operating to 
bring the Goths into English history. A quaint etymologizing tend- 
ency, current during the seventeenth century, equating Jute with 
Goth, holds the key to this development. In the first Old English 
dictionary, compiled by William Somner, the identification is 
stated in the plainest terms. Under Geatar we find the simple defi- 
nition: Jutae, Getae, Gothes.* The tradition formed in Bede with 
respect to the Germanic colonization of England in 449 clearly in- 
dicated that the Jutes were only one of the migrant tribes. The 
Renaissance scholars, however, gave the Jutes a predominance in 
the colonization in such a way as to establish the term “Gothic” as 
denoting the origins of the English people and their culture. 

The interaction of Jordanes’ Scandza-theory and the specific 
equation Jute=Goth formed the Gothic tradition in England. An 
anterior explanation of Gothic courage, vigor, and moral purity, 
on the basis of a psycho-environmental theory arguing the whole- 
some effect of cold on character, promoted a discussion out of which 
the Goth emerged in essential contrast with the decadent Latin- 
Roman type of the Southern, warm climate of Europe. The 
Reformation sharpened the contrast between the Nordic freedom- 
loving peoples and the decadent Latin peoples, interpreting free- 
dom from Papal tyranny as a parallel to the movement in antiquity 
which, freeing the world from Roman political tyranny, gave the 
gift of Gothic democracy to the world. Marsh’s vast erudition 
brought him into contact with the entire range of antiquarian re- 
searches into Gothic antiquities. 


Ill 


“My country is my subject,” Marsh declared.* His tract was 
deeply imbued with Gothicism, expressed simultaneously in a 
veneration of the morally pure, free Goth, and a plea to keep the 
strain free from European contamination. 

To be mindful of our Gothic past is the highest duty of the 
American citizen, he wrote. “The intellectual character of our 
Puritan forefathers is that derived from inheritance from our re- 


7 William Somner, Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum (Oxford, 1649). 

8 George Perkins Marsh, The Goths in New England. A Discourse Delivered 
at the Anniversary of the Philomathesian Society of Middlebury College, Aug- 
ust 15, 1843 (Middlebury, 1843), 6. 
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mote Gothic ancestry, restored by its own inherent elasticity to the 
primitive proportions, upon the removal of the shackles and 
burdens, which for centuries the spiritual and intellectual tyranny 
of Rome had imposed upon it.” ® 

Cromwell and Milton are for Marsh examples of great moral 
leaders in the fight for political and religious freedom. It follows 
that the Restoration represented a reversion to Roman tyranny 
and a loss of Gothic freedom. In distinguishing, therefore, between 
English and American character, we must account, as he con- 
tinued, for “discordant elements of the English character.” 
American character is Gothic pure and unalloyed: 


That the mind of New England is plainly distinguished from that 
of the mother country, is due partly to the circumstances under 
which the colonies were planted . . . but chiefly to the fact, that our 
fore-fathers belonged to that grand era in British history, when the 
English mind, under the impulse of the Reformation, was striving 
to recover its Gothic tendencies, by the elimination of the Roman 
element. . . . The period to which I refer embraces the century ex- 
tending from the accession of Elizabeth to the restoration of despo- 
tism, and the overthrow of British freedom, under the reign of 
Charles II." 


Marsh’s rhetoric mounts to the highest praise of the Goths in the 
passage describing the Mayflower passengers and the Bunker 
Hill patriots as Goths: 


The Goths, the common ancestors of North Western Europe, are 
the noblest branch of the Caucasian race. We are their children. It 
was the spirit of the Goth that guided the May flower across the 
trackless ocean; the blood of the Goth that flowed at Bunker Hill.” 


Marsh constantly emphasized the Gothic-Roman discord in 
English character, implying where he does not explicitly state it, 
the purity of American Gothic character: 


England is Gothic by birth, Roman by adoption. Whatever she 
has of true moral grandeur, of higher intellectual power, she owes 
to the Gothic mother; while her grasping ambition, her material 
energies, her spirit of exclusive selfishness, are due to the Roman 
nurse.** 


® The Goths in New England, 10. 

10 The Goths in New England, 13. 

11 The Goths in New England, 11. 

12 The Goths in New England, 13-14. 
18 The Goths in New England, 14. 
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America’s war of independence was interpreted as freedom from 
Roman tyranny: 


The Goth holds that government springs from the people, is in- 
stituted for their behoof, and is limited to the particular objects 
for which it was originally established, that the legislature is but an 
organ for the solemn expression of the deliberate will of the nation, 
that the coercive power of the executive extends only to the en- 
forcement of the will, and that penal sanctions are incurred only 
by resistance to it as expressed by the proper organ. The Roman 
views the government as an institution imposed from without, and 
independent of the people, that it is its vocation not to express but 
to control the will." 


The following year, in a Thanksgiving Day address, Marsh again 


brought his vast scholarship to bear on the Gothic doctrine of 
democracy and moral purity: 


But I may well invite to accompany us, on this Thanksgiving visit, 
not the descendants of the Pilgrims alone, but all who share their 
principles, and especially those brothers of the same blood, twin 
scions of the ancient Gothic stock, with whom you are now domi- 
ciliated, and whose ancestors, after having themselves nobly fought 
and triumphed in the same glorious struggle against the crown and 
mitre. . . .1% 


Marsh fell back on the theory of climate to explain why Cath- 
olicism is as appropriate to the decadent peoples of the South as 
Protestantism is appropriate to the virile peoples of the North. 
He questioned why “those monastic institutions, which strike at 
the very root of the social fabric, and are eminently hostile to the 
practice of the noblest and loveliest public and private virtues, 
have met with less success, and numbered fewer votaries in North- 
ern than in Southern Christendom.” ** Marsh concluded: “Under 
such impulses [climate and the Reformation] as I have described, 
the Gothic mind attained to its most perfect development, in the 
character of the great sect to which the Pilgrims belonged.” ** It is 
interesting that at least one writer took sarcastic exception to 
Marsh's Gothic propaganda: 

14 The Goths in New England, 16-17. 

18 George Perkins Marsh, Address, Delivered before the New England Society 
of the City of New York (New York, 1845), 8-9. 


16 Address ... , 20. 
17 Address ... , 34. 
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About the only part of the human race worth mentioning is the 
Gothic race. About the only part of the Gothic race worth men- 
tioning are the Puritans who emigrated to New England and their 
present descendants. . . .1* 


Thomas Jefferson had also drunk deeply from the Gothic fount. 
Like Marsh, he was a student of Anglo-Saxon philology, and 
in his Commonplace Book, we can trace the record of Jefferson's 
reading in the antiquarian literature published in England and 
on the Continent. Since, however, Marsh could not have had access 
to Jefferson’s manuscript Commonplace Book, there is no question 
of a source of influence.’* In any event, even a cursory check of the 
authors listed in Jefferson’s note-books with the titles listed in 
Marsh’s catalogue will indicate that both Jefferson and Marsh 
were drawing upon common sources of ideas. Certainly in all the 
vélkerwanderungen of the actual Goths of history, there was no 
migration so strange as that which, occurring in the minds of 
Marsh and Jefferson, domiciled the Goths in America. 


LONGFELLOW IN RUSSIA* 


Davip HECHT 


ENRY Wadsworth Longfellow’s abiding popularity in west- 
ern Europe is an established fact. Before 1g00, thirty-three 
different German, twelve different Italian, and nine different 


18 Anon., Remarks on an Address Delivered before the New England Society 
of New York (Boston, 1845), 9; the next page refers to Marsh by name; the auth- 
orship of the pamphlet may be conjectured from the fact that the copy in the 
New York Public Library is inscribed: “Mr. Everet A. Duyckinck with the re- 
gards of Rich. H. Dana.” 

19 Gilbert Chinard, editor, The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson: a 
Repertory of his ideas on government, Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Lit- 
eratures and Languages, Extra Volume u (Baltimore, 1926). Chinard properly 
emphasizes in his introductory essay the large part played by Germanic antiqui- 
ties in shaping Jefferson's ideas on government: “he had painstakingly collected 
every scrap of evidence to reconstruct the history of his ‘Saxon ancestors,’ and he 
remained firmly convinced that his conception of liberty and natural rights had 
been put into effect by the ‘semi-barbarous’ tribes whose wanderings he had 
traced through Pelloutier, Molesworth, Vertot, Sullivan, Kames and Blackstone 
during the studious years of his youth” (pp. 64-65). Chinard, however, overlooks 
the significance, semantically and ideologically, of the specific equation, Jute= 
Goth=German, in Jefferson’s thinking. 

* The essential materials for this Note are taken from the Longfellow Papers 
in Craigie House and are herewith published by courtesy of Mr. H. W. L. Dana, 
custodian of these Papers. 
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French translations of Longfellow’s poetry had appeared in print." 
We are assured by one recent investigator that in the British Isles, 
the story of his popularity is “a vast epic with a thousand and one 
episodes.” Indeed the New England poet was there looked upon 
as “unofficial Laureate of Victorian England.”? 

Not so well known is the keen interest in Longfellow’s work in 
far-off Russia, for it has not been generally realized that Longfellow 
was one of the first American poets whose writing was widely trans- 
lated into the Russian language. As early as 1861, the talented 
radical publicist, Michael Mikhailov, had rendered the Poems on 
Slavery into harmonious Russian verse. They were published in 
The Contemporary, probably the outstanding Russian literary re- 
view of that time. In the same issue, “The Open Window”— one 
of Longfellow’s Seaside and Fireside poems of 1849—was, curi- 
ously enough, done into Russian by the more obscure Vsevolod 
Kostomarov. Other and more extensive translations followed 
swiftly upon these first efforts. Before the turn of the twentieth 
century, no fewer than ten Russian belles-lettrists had tried their 
hand at bringing the poetry of the American to the attention of 
their compatriots. These translators included such eminent figures 
in the world of Russian letters as the lyric poet, Fet, and Ivan 
Bunin, the celebrated author of The Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco.* 

Longfellow’s work was also the subject of spirited controversy 
on the part of the Russian critics. The latter, predominantly ad- 
herents of “organic” or sociological canons of literary criticism, 
sought to evaluate Longfellow’s place in the hierarchy of “lasting” 
poets. A typical example of such interest is to be found in the views 
expressed by Peter Lavrov. This noted Populist sociologist and 
revolutionary of the end of the last century devoted an important 
essay to an ethical and generally negative appraisal of Longfellow’s 
poetic talent.‘ 


1W. C. Bronson, “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, Dumas Malone, editor (New York, 1933), X1, 984. 

2 Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England 
(New York, 1944), 99, 126. 

8 “List of Longfellow’s Works in the Russian Language,” The U. S. S. R. So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries (Moscow, 1936). 

* For a fuller discussion of this point, see the author’s “Lavrov and Long- 
fellow,” Russian Review, 90-97 (Spring, 1946). 
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As a matter of fact, Russian regard for Longfellow has continued 
down to the latest times, as may be attested by the widespread dis- 
semination of his poetry under the Soviet regime. At least seven 
editions of various of the American’s poems have appeared in the 
U.S. S. R. between the years 1918 and 1935.° These include, on the 
one hand, the ever-popular Hiawatha, and, again, the Poems on 
Slavery. 

Of great interest in this connection is an odd—and almost 
naively pathetic — letter of appreciation forwarded to a member of 
the Longfellow family by a group of Russians who had found con- 
solation in the poet’s verses during the troubled times of the Inter- 
vention in Siberia. The “Miss Longfellow” referred to in this 
letter was the “Alice” of “The Children’s Hour.” Her photograph 
had appeared in the rotogravure section of the New York Times 
for Sunday, November 27, 1921. The letter, written in English, 
follows: 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN RUSSIA 
Y. M. CG. A. 
Vladivostok, Siberia, 
My dear Miss Longfellow: January 17, 1922. 


We have just seen your picture in a copy of the New York Times. 
It made us wish to write a word to you and to tell you how much we 
appreciate the poems of your father, Henry W. Longfellow. 

We have been studying and learning Longfellow’s poems in our 
English Club during the past year. We understand them very well, 
and appreciate them more and more. He is the first American poet 
whose poems we have learned. We have learned the following: 

The Arrow and the Song; 
The Singers; 

The Village Blacksmith; 
The Rainy Day; 

The Children’s Hour; and 
The Psalm of Life. 


The last poem we are just learning and reciting tonight. Our 
English Club is composed of members of the English Classes in 
the Y. M. C. A. of Vladivostok, and has a membership of about 60, 
all Russians. 

5 “List of Longfellow’s Works,” loc. cit. 
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“ 


With deepest respect and appreciation for the beautiful things 
that we have learned in Longfellow’s poems, we are 
Respectfully yours, 


Members who have learned Longfellow’s poems: 
(Here follows a list of sixteen signatures) 


B. E. MERRIAM, 
Educational Secretary 


“TO FIX THE IMAGE ALL UNVEILED AND WARM”? 
GEORGE ARMS 


EST my parish should suppose we have forgotten graver matters 

in these lesser topics, I beg them to drop these trifles and read 

the following lesson for the day.” So at the end of the sixth install- 

ment of The Professor at the Breakfast-Table, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes introduced his poem, ‘““The Two Streams”: 


Behold the rocky wall 
That down its sloping sides 

Pours the swift rain-drops, blending, as they fall, 
In rushing river-tides! 


Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebble’s edge, 

Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
Through the cleft mountain-ledge. 


The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 

To evening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-flecked Oregon. 


So from the heights of Will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 

And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent bends, — 


From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee, — 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the Peaceful Sea! 2 


1 Holmes, “Poetry, A Metrical Essay” (1836), line 115. 
2 Atlantic Monthly, 1, 770 (June, 1859). 
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The poem was one of his best in the Breakfast-Table series. But 
three years later Holmes was defending it against the charge of 
plagiarism. A writer in the New York Evening Post had “virtually 
accused the author of it of borrowing the thought from a bacca- 
laureate sermon of President Hopkins, of Williamstown.” * Holmes 
rightly denied the charge, and pointed out that the “spores of a 
great many ideas are floating about in the atmosphere.” Others 
had used the thought before — Wendell Phillips, Buchanan Read, 
and perhaps Tennyson. Later in 1859 a passage ascribed to “M. 
Loisne” and printed in the Transcript had also used the image. 
These, Holmes said, were parallels he did not know of when he 
wrote the poem. As for conscious sources: 


Captain, afterwards Sir Francis Head, speaks of the showers parting 
on the Cordilleras, one portion going to the Atlantic, one to the 
Pacific. I found the image running loose in my mind, without a 
halter. It suggested itself as an illustration of the will, and I 
worked the poem out by the aid of Mitchell’s School Atlas.‘ 


That Holmes should have turned from the Andes to the north- 
ern Rockies without some intermediate signpost is unlikely. Cer- 
tainly, with Captain Head’s hint he could have worked out the 
poem from Mitchell. Yet the remark in the Captain’s Rough Notes 
is of the very slightest: “. . . at the top of the Andes, it is singular to 
observe on the right and left the snow of one storm, part of which is 
decreed to rush into the Pacific, while the other is to add to the 
distant waves of the Atlantic.” ° An examination of the map in his 
own copy of Mitchell,* reveals how Holmes transferred his scene to 
Canada. But the School Atlas also contained a map of South 
America. Why did not Holmes stay in the Andes? 

By 1859 five major accounts of the crossing of the Athabasca had 


8 “My Hunt after “The Captain,’” Atlantic Monthly, x, 750 (Dec., 1862). Also 
Works (Boston, 1892), vil, 46, and as a note to the poem in the Cambridge edi- 
tion of The Complete Poetical Works (Boston, [1895]), 340. According to T. 
Franklin Currier, to whom I am also indebted for other help, the letter in the 
Evening Post appeared on May 28, 1859. 

4 Atlantic Monthly, x, 751 (Dec., 1862). 

5F. B. Head, Rough Notes Taken during Some Rapid Journeys across the 
Pampas and among the Andes (Boston, 1827), 14. 

6 Mitchell’s School Atlas: Comprising the Maps and Tables Designed to Ac- 
company Mitchell’s School and Family Geography (4th ed.; Philadelphia, 1854), 
map 4. Holmes’s copy is in the Library of Congress. 
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appeared.’ Of these, that by Gabriel Franchére is closest to the 
poem. He crossed the Rockies west to east, and wrote of the divide: 


This lake, or rather these lakes (for there are two) are situated in 
the midst of the valley or cup of the mountains. . . . The lakes them- 
selves are not much over three or four hundred yards in circuit, and 
not over two hundred yards apart. Canoe river, which, as we have 
already seen, flows to the west, and falls into the Columbia, takes 
its rise in one of them; while the other gives birth to one of the 
branches of the Athabasca, which runs first eastward, then north- 
ward, and which, after its junction with the Unjighah, north of the 
Lake of the Mountains, takes the name of Slave river, as far as the 
lake of that name, and afterward that of M’Kenzie river, till it emp- 
ties into, or is lost in, the Frozen ocean.* 


The use of the word “birth” (cf. “cradle” and “mother” in the 
poem) is striking. The words “Frozen ocean” (cf. “frozen tide”), 
which occur in only one other of the five accounts,® also serve to 
distinguish this passage. The most notable discrepancies —“Co- 
lumbia” instead of “Oregon” and the fact that there is no refer- 
ence to rain —are shared with the other accounts of the Athabasca 
divide. In some degree the other sources Holmes mentions explain 
both of these difficulties. The snow in Head's description may 
serve as the genesis of Holmes’ raindrops. A suppiementary table 
in at least one of Mitchell's atlases (that of 1864) gives “Oregon” as 
an alternate name for the Columbia. “Oregon” had also persisted 
in general use long after the renaming of the river in 1792. 

The advantage of knowing the additional source of “The Two 
Streams” is not to detect Holmes in a moment of forgetfulness. The 
three sources together make certain a shift of value in the poem 


7 Authors and publication dates are: Ross Cox (1832), H. J. Warre (1848), Ga- 
briel Franchére (1854), Alexander Ross (1855), Paul Kane (1859). I have also ex- 
amined the journals and reports of David Thompson, David Douglas, and John 
Palliser. Although they were published after 1859, the explorations were under- 
taken earlier. A member of Palliser’s party was in the Athabasca region in Jan- 
uary, 1859, newspaper stories of which might have had pertinence in the final 
crystallization of the poem. But the Palliser papers are definitely not a source 
in the sense that Head, Franchére, and Mitchell are. 

Lawrence J. Burpee, On the Old Athabasca Trail (London, [1926]), has helped 
notably in providing me with bibliographical “leads.” 

8 Gabriel Franchére, Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of Ameri- 
ca (translated and edited by J. V. Huntington; New York, 1854), 290-292. 

® H. Warre, Sketches in North America and the Oregon Territory [London, 
1848], 4. Warre’s reference to the divide is very brief. 
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that could otherwise merely be guessed at. In Captain Head the 
choice is for either Atlantic or Pacific, and in the Andes it could 
be no other. But Franchére introduces an element of surprise. The 
river “runs first eastward, then northward.” If Holmes referred to 
editions of Mitchell other than that in his library, he may even 
have seen that the Arctic basin is connected with the Hudson Bay 
basin by watercourses.*® Acting upon either or both of these hints, 
Holmes gives to his poem a sense of perverse complexity not alto- 
gether unusual in one who was an admirer of metaphysical poetry. 

In the second stanza the Athabasca is rolling toward the sun, 
which both of itself and in context with the third stanza suggests 
an eastward course to Hudson Bay and eventually the Atlantic. 
Such is the impression which the reader holds as he continues 
through the fourth stanza and into the fifth. If he responds con- 
ventionally to the poet’s language, he tentatively identifies the east- 
ward direction of “life’s parting stream” with the better course. It 
is “toward the sun,” and has not strayed “to evening’s ocean.” But 
out of this complacent reading of Holmes’s commentary on Will he 
is suddenly shocked. 


One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the Peaceful Sea. 


The values are reversed. The westward stream has passed through 
“the tangled braid Of foam-flecked Oregon” to the serenity of the 
Pacific; and the Athabasca has changed from sunlight to darkness. 

This then was the Professor’s “lesson for the day” —a rejection 
of the naive text from Captain Head and a brilliang glossing of the 


text by Franchére, all worked out on a map from Mitchell's School 
Atlas. 


10 Mitchell's ‘atlas of 1831 and his School Atlas of 1864, as well as all modern 
maps, picture Wollaston Lake as draining into both the Arctic and Hudson Bay 
basins. In the 1854 map, Athabasca Lake and Wollaston Lake (the one northwest 
of Deer Lake) are not connected. 
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Theory and Practice in Historical Study: a Report of the Com- 
mittee on Historiography. By Merle Curti and others. (New 
York: Social Science Research Council. 1946. Pp. xi, 177. Paper, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.25.) 


Convinced that historians stand in need of a reconsideration of 
the nature of their discipline, both from the point of view of its 
inner development and of its relationship to society, a distin- 
guished committee of the Social Science Research Council under- 
took the task of “preparing a manual designed to help clarify 
thought about history and to aid historians in teaching and writ- 
ing it.” This volume embodies the results of their labors. Three 
preliminary essays and a long discussion of terminology lead to a 
series of twenty-one propositions setting forth the premises and 
techniques of historical writing. These statements should provoke 
thought; for that provocation we will be grateful. But our grati- 
tude is tempered with uneasiness lest the one-sided and incom- 
plete character of these pronouncements mislead the “graduate 
students” and “lay writers” at whom they are directed. 

As befits their objective, the members of the committee touch 
upon a wide range of topics. Bur their prime preoccupation is with 
the problem of relativism and with the forces shaping the assump- 
tions of the creative historian. Central to their thinking is the 
conviction, affirmed in propositions V through VIII, that written 
history is a selection of facts made under the influence of a scheme 
of reference and to be understood in terms of the attitudes arising 
from the life and circumstances of the author. The product of his- 
torical investigation is a factor of the perspective of the investi- 
gator. 

Unfortunately this position rests heavily for support upon an 
unsatisfactory essay by J. H. Randall, Jr. and George Haines, IV, 
“Controlling Assumptions in the Practice of American Historians.” 
The shallow discussion and the flimsy generalizations of this paper 
fail to lend conviction to the general thesis. The effort, for instance, 
to establish a connection between the intellectual interests of his- 
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torians and the social milieu reveals a disheartening disregard for 
fact (however defined): J. W. Burgess and H. B. Adams cultivated 
institutional history ‘‘precisely because” political unification in 
their years “still seemed the central American problem”; the de- 
pression of the 1930's turned attention from political to economic 
problems; “It took the great ideological conflicts so sharply raised 
during the last decade to give us histories of American thought 
like those by Ralph H. Gabriel, Merle Curti, and R. B. Perry.” It 
hardly seems necessary, but apparently it is, to recali that prob- 
lems of industrialization and urbanization were, and appeared to 
be, more important between 1880 and 1910 than those of political 
unification, that there was more work in economic history in the 
seventeen years before 1929 than since, and that Gabriel, Curti, 
and Perry had all defined the nature of their interests and were 
well at work before 1936. 

Mr. Beale’s essay on the causes of the Civil War is more success- 
ful in this respect; it does reveal the diversity of explanations that 
came from a diversity of backgrounds. But in any case, all this is 
only slightly relevant to the problem of the report, which is to de- 
fine the elements that make a good history. To that end we are of- 
fered only the negative injunction that the historian must be aware 
of his prejudices and of his point of view and must be careful of his 
terminology. The concern with the philosophic definition of terms, 
the trust in safety through the use of the proper word, reflects a 
desperate clutching after conceptual security in a world in which 
no man is sure his neighbor speaks the same language. 

The weakness of these conclusions springs from the exaggerated 
place of relativism in the thinking of the committee. To point out 
that historians like other men make assumptions which are some- 
how related to the universe in which they live brings us no for- 
warder to a solution. Fifth-century Athens will tell us much about 
Thucydides as eighteenth-century London will about Gibbon or 
nineteenth-century Boston about Parkman. But they tell us noth- 
ing about the qualities by virtue of which the reader of 1946 can 
still find pleasure and profit in the histories of Thucydides or 
Gibbon or Parkman. The social environment may explain a his- 
torian just as it may a poet, but it will no more throw light on the 
nature of history than on the nature of poetry. 
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This is not a naked assertion; it is clothed with the authority of 
a continuous tradition that reaches back two thousand years and 
more. Through many mutations of times and minds, and all the 
shifts of fashion and technique, men have found admirable the 
same historians, and for the same reasons. Surely there are in- 
volved attributes which somehow stand apart from the elements 
of time and place. And surely those attributes ought to find a 
central place in a manual of historiography, at least if the historian 
would avoid both the perils of facile, uncritical relativism and of 
dogmatic absolutism. 

Oscar HANDLIN. 

Harvard University. 


The Islanders. By Elizabeth Foster. (Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1946. $2.00.) 


Maine Charm String. By Elinor Graham. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 1946. $2.50.) 


These two additions to the now voluminous literature about 
Maine and Maine people are the work of writers from the Middle 
Atlantic States, one from Philadelphia and the other trom Mary- 
land. Elizabeth Foster's family, however, has been domiciled in the 
summers for more than a half century in the Rangeley Lakes region, 
while the Grahams are recent comers settled at Flying Point in 
Freeport, to whom their neighbors and environment still have the 
romantic interest of something newly discovered by themselves. 
The Islanders is really the vacation chronicle of a family through 
three generations, while Maine Charm String is a sparkling piece 
of reporting about Mrs. Graham's surroundings, having her ex- 
periences as a button collector for its vertebrae. 

The Islanders centers mainly around Grandfather Dickson, a 
brilliant but whimsical lawyer of Philadelphia, who early in life 
bought Ram Island in the middle of Rangeley Lake, built a sum- 
mer house there, and soon after decided to divide his year into one- 
half devoted to his lucrative practice in the city and the other to 
cultivating and enjoying the island home of his creation. His 
granddaughter devotes several chapters to his experiments and 
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achievements in axchitecture, landscape gardening, agriculture, 
and boat-building, all of which he studied assiduously as he did the 
law, making the island a near-paradise for his family and their 
swarms of guests. Grandfather Dickson reminds the reader of 
Clarence Day, Sr. in his dominant personality, his habit of roaring 
about things which annoyed him, and his social and political 
prejudices, though his interests were much less restricted. The 
author, though she seemingly regards President McKinley and 
Senator William Pitt Frye as great men, has an appreciative sense 
of humor. Perhaps her best touch is her mention of her father, 
after meeting the celebrated quack Dr. Munyon, going about with 
one finger pointed heavenward and murmuring “There is hope,” 
in imitation of the Doctor’s advertisement familiar to all news- 
paper readers of the older generation. She succeeds well in com- 
municating the strong hold which Maine exerted on the hearts of 
her family, their keen enjoyment of its scenery and respect for its 
people, and the sense of loss they felt when the House burned in 
1939- 

On less familiar ground than Elizabeth Foster, Mrs. Graham is 
at a disadvantage in factual accuracy, for which she makes up by her 
more sprightly manner of writing. A team of oxen is driven with a 
goad, not a whip; “all stove up” has no connection with stoves; and 
there are plenty of Latter-Day Saints, or Mormons, in the State of 
Maine today. Her reproductions of conversation of Maine people 
are more picturesque than reliable. One wonders whether Mrs. 
Lane, Mrs. Masters, and Mrs. Stringham actually used the South- 
ernisms “stumped my toe” instead of “stubbed,” “You aimed to 
give me those plants,” and “iffen you need them,” or whether Mrs. 
Graham is putting into their mouths expressions remembered from 
her girlhood in Maryland. She has the irritating affection of plural- 
izing family names without using plural forms: one is perplexed 
about what Rogers “the Rogers” may be until he discovers that 
she means “the Rogerses.” She delights us with her laughable mis- 
haps with the family Model T Ford, her embarrassment at the vil- 
lage New Year’s party, and her discomfiture on meeting a moose 
in the woods. She is perhaps at her best in expressing her zestful 
appreciation of the scenery in fall, winter, and spring, sunsets, 
cloud effects, and snow and woods at night. Her Maine people are 
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real, too, though they tend to be eccentric rather than normal and 
to be classifiable as either button-givers or button-gatherers. The 
less admirable side of the enthusiastic collector’s nature projects 
itself throughout much of the book, and one reader at least is re- 
lieved to know that Mrs. Graham decided to cease exploiting her 
neighbors and to sublimate her hobby into a book, with the result 
that we have Maine Charm String. 
MILTON ELLs. 

University of Maine. 


Boston after Bulfinch. An Account of its Architecture, 1800-1900. 
By Walter H. Kilham. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1946. Pp. xv + 114 + 32 pages of plates. $3.50.) 


Mr. Kilham’s genial volume does Bostonians and others a good 
service by opening a window on some fine architecture which has 
not been sufficiently appreciated. The great movements of the nine- 
teenth century have their monuments in Boston, just as do the 
episodes of seventeenth and eighteenth century history. We under- 
stand that older history and easily appreciate its architectural ex- 
pression. We do not so easily realize that the nineteenth was among 
the greatest of centuries and that its architectural expressions are 
quite definitely entitled to sympathetic study on our part. Often 
such study will show us that we have been looking for the wrong 
things in a nineteenth-century building which we have failed to 
admire. No century ever produced more architectural ugly duck- 
lings than the nineteenth. 

We could not ask a more urbane guide to nineteenth-century 
Boston than Mr. Kilham, who is a practicing architect formed in 
the old and ample tradition; his wide appreciation is very different 
from what we expect of the rather humorless folk who are carry- 
ing architecture forward in this new age of ours, with Harvard at or 
near the forefront of the development in America. Many readers of 
Mr. Kilham’s book will be surprised to learn how often Boston has 
been in the forefront of American architecture; this has been true 
in neighborhood planning with Franklin Street, the Market dis- 
trict, the South End, and the Back Bay; in the development of tech- 
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niques for the extraction, transport, and use of large blocks of 
stone; and in other developments of civil engineering, not omitting 
air conditioning. The modern American luxury hotel developed 
first in Boston. The first American architectural school was “Bos- 
ton Tech,” influenced, of course, by the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The Boston City Hall is one of the earliest American examples of 
the mansarded architecture which the French influence brought, 
and Memorial Hall at Harvard is one of the three or four best and 
earliest signs of the flow of Ruskin’s influence from England. It was 
thus a vigorous local ambient which Henry Hobson Richardson 
found when he began his career in Boston in 1870 (after Paris and 
New York). This great man, whose name was an architectural im- 
precation a generation ago, is now appreciated as the architect 
whose large spirit inspired our first modernists in America. He 
himself “went modern” in Sever Hall, at Harvard (1878-1880). His 
modernism was developed by active spirits like W. L. B. Jenney 
(builder of the first skyscraper, who studied in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School at Harvard) and Louis Sullivan from Boston (who 
studied at “Tech” for a year) in the roar of Chicago; while McKim 
and White (whom Richardson actually trained) carried on his 
milder gifts as a stylist, achieving their first resounding success in 
the Boston Public Library. For anyone who cares for Boston, this 
architectural history and the man who made it constitute fascinat- 
ing chapters, excellently presented by Mr. Kilham. 


KENNETH J. CONANT. 
Harvard University. 


Timing a Century: History of the Waltham Watch Company. By 
Charles W. Moore. Harvard Studies in Business History, XI. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1945. Pp. 
362. $4.00.) 


The history of the Waltham Watch Company, founded in 1850, 
is well worth telling. Although it will soon round out its first cen- 
tury of existence, it is by no means the oldest or the most important 
of New England's industries. It does, however, occupy an interest- 
ing niche in economic history as the first company in the world to 
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undertake factory and machine production of watches. But the 
Waltham Watch Company has an interest beyond this, for its ex- 
perience is typical of the introduction of the industrial revolution 
into a new industry and its entire history is representative of Ameri- 
can manufacturing experience. 

Aaron L. Dennison, like others of his time, was a Yankee entre- 
preneur and mechanical genius. He was convinced that the crude, 
expensive and inefficient production of watches could be improved 
by introducing the idea of interchangeable mechanism and ma- 
chine production. Allying himself with Edward Howard and David 
P. Davis, two small manufacturers and petty capitalists of Boston, 
Dennison built the first machinery and laid the foundations for the 
Company. Mastering a new technique of production and distribu- 
tion and revolutionizing an industry was difficult and costly; new 
capital was needed. After ten years the firm came under the control 
of a wealthy New York importer and Dennison was eliminated. 
Then followed an experience true of many a new American in- 
dustry. For almost a generation the Waltham Company had a mo- 
nopoly of the machine production of watches. Since the product 
was better than any in the world and continually becoming 
cheaper, watches gradually shifted from the class of luxury to that 
of necessity. During this period the Company profited by the tre- 
mendous expansion of the rountry and was not affected for long 
periods either by prosperity or depression. 

As in the case of other industries, this favorable position could 
not last forever. Competition developed in this country and in 
Switzerland where American methods of machine production were 
introduced. The Waltham Company followed the usual methods 
of meeting the situation by expanding output, cutting wages and 
competitive merchandising, and then, as othes American businesses 
did, joined in the formation of a Trade Association. All of these 
methods met with indifferent success, but the expansion and pros- 
perity of the country maintained demand and profits. Gradually as 
the Company grew older came decay in management, insolvency, 
control by commercial banks, the need of new capital and reorgani- 
zation and control by finance capitalists. 

Such is the life history of a typical American industry as it moved 
for almost a century through a developing industrial revolution 
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and a changing capitalism. Although many other American indus- 
tries have had a similar life history, the Waltham Company obvi- 
ously had its own particular problems connected wiih its product. 
Like other industries it was confronted with the problems of labor, 
competition, markets, sales methods, changing styles, tariffs, wars, 
and reconversion. In dealing with these aspects, the author of this 
book has been handicapped by the lack of detailed sources on the 
early period and the fact that current policies and practice of the 
Company are not available for publication. Specialists in these 
fields may find the treatment inadequate, but the author appears to 
have caught the outstanding trends and features. 

This book originated from a study of the Company’s history pro- 
posed by the President of the Waltham Company who wanted a 
frank report for his own use and made an unrestricted gift of the 
early records to the Baker Library of Harvard. Upon completion of 
this private report, Mr. Moore embarked upon an independent re- 
search project of his own which he presented for a doctor’s thesis. 
The result is not an “official company history” in the usual sense 
of the term. It is objective, well written, and a valuable contribu- 
tion to American economic history. Readers will find it essentially 
a historical development rather than a scientific treatise either on 
the mechanical aspects of watch production or the technical aspects 
of economic theory. 

Harop U. FAULKNER. 


Smith College. 


Blue Water Men and other Cape Codders. By Katharine Crosby. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. 288. Illustrated. 
$3.50.) 

About twenty years ago, when Miss Crosby was on the staff of 
The Cape Cod Magazine, she spent considerable time driving up 
and down the Cape, interviewing such of its citizens as could give 
her local anecdotes suitable for sketches in the magazine. These 
have now been collected and expanded, and the present volume is 
the result. 

By and large they give an agreeable and accurate picture of the 
Cape and its people at the time of Miss Crosby's sojourn. She has 
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drawn an excellent contrast between the upper and the lower 
Cape — a truthful distinction that will leave both regions happy — 
and she has differentiated correctly between the north and south 
sides of the upper Cape. Most of the men with whom she chatted 
are now dead, a fact which gives an added value to her reports of 
their conversations. Alfred Crocker told her of his experiences as 
mail clerk in the early days of the Old Colony Railroad and gave 
her other entertaining items. Captain Ansel Lothrop talked about 
his years at sea as master of the ships Conqueror and Agenor; and 
three other retired shipmasters, Captains C. Howard Allyn, of 
Hyannis, Thomas Hall of East Dennis, and Samuel Harding of 
Chatham, were equally accommodating. In Eastham Miss Crosby 
heard some good whaling stories about Captain Edward Penni- 
man from his son and recounts them in lively style. These passages 
comprise by far the most interesting and important parts of the 
book and it is not Miss Crosby’s fault that there were not more 
captains alive to tell her more stories. 

Collectors of Sandwich glass will enjoy the pages on that subject, 
and those who are interested in architecture will follow Miss 
Crosby with pleasure as she inspects various old houses from the 
Canal to Provincetown. She should know better, though, than to 
suggest that the bowed roofs which are found on a few houses are 
the result of using ribs from wrecked vessels for rafters (pp. 7, 43). 
Anyone who has ever tried to extract a rib from a wreck will under- 
stand the objection to this theory. However, Miss Crosby holds no 
brief for it. The reason which she gives for the characteristic re- 
serve which she found in many of the citizens is hardly convincing. 
She ascribes it to resentment caused by novelists who “have in- 
vented a grotesque Cape type” (p. 10). But this reticence toward 
newcomers existed long before anyone ever wrote a novel about the 
Cape and is, in fact, a ghost of the old and necessary caution which 
led to the practice of warning out strangers. Not everyone, by any 
means, was deemed fit to settle in the Cape towns. Applicants were 
scanned with the greatest care and unless they passed inspection by 
the authorities they were officially warned out. Cape men and 
women, therefore, came honestly by the exclusiveness which Miss 
Crosby observed. It is a direct descendant of the old precautionary 
custom. 
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Miss Crosby takes her history lightly, which is the privilege of so 
lively a reporter, but the result is occasional inaccuracy. Captain 
William Burgess, for example, died while in command of the 
clipper ship Challenger, not the bark Speedwell, and after his 
death his widow navigated the ship from the Chinchas to Val- 
paraiso, not from Valparaiso to Sagamore Harbor (p. 26), which 
could not shelter anything bigger than a trap-boat. Wolves did not 
stray down to the Cape (p. 27); they lived there. And anyone who 
writes about Blue Water Men should know that Captain John 
Kendrick of the Columbia (p. 207), pioneer trader in sea-otter fur, 
was killed by accident in the Pacific. But Miss Crosby has not tried 
to write a history. She has tried instead to sketch a number of 
places and a variety of people, and in this she has succeeded. Her 
book is sprightly and entertaining. 

H. C. Krrrrepce. 
St. Paul’s School. 


The Great White Hills of New Hampshire. By Ernest Poole. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1946. 
Pp. 472. $3.00.) 


Mr. Poole has written a readable volume of history, anecdote, 
and general appraisal of the White Mountain community. It is not 
history in the academic sense but a combination of reminiscences, 
description and a retelling of mountain tradition for the general 
reader. 

One could wish for a detailed statement of the sources of such 
historical material as has been included, for the book contains no 
citations beyond a general but comprehensive bibliography, far 
too little related to special subjects to be of much help. Although 
occasional inconsistencies appear (see e.g., pp. 334, 401), in most re- 
spects Mr. Poole seems well informed and accurate. He gives, how- 
ever, such brief accounts of interesting episodes in Codés history 
that there is real need of annotation. For example, he devotes less 
than a page to the Indian Stream Republic, the Connecticut Lakes 
region in the northern tip of New Hampshire, which declared itself 
a territory and became de facto a quasi-nation from 1829 to 1836. It 
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was then occupied by New Hampshire militia and finally dealt with 
in the Treaty of 1842. Mr. Poole obviously knows far more about 
this incident than he relates and most readers will regret that it has 
not been told. 

It is probably unfair to judge Mr. Poole’s work by tests which do 
not take into account what he is atternpting. Essentially a novelist, 
he gives a swift moving picture of Coés County and its people as he 
finds them today, resorting to history primarily as explanation of 
the community which he knows. He has a real understanding of the 
North Country, in general not possessed by any who have written 
of it recently. It is thus perhaps a little ungracious to complain 
that he has not utilized his knowledge and extensive research to 
produce the much-needed, definitive, well-documented history of 
the whole mountain region. Although Mr. Poole has not written 
that history, whoever attempts it will find his book rich in sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Poole writes from the Franconia region on the western edge 
of the mountains. Naturally, this region is the center of his interest 
and he knows it more intimately than the towns immediately sur- 
rounding the Mt. Washington Range. Even so, he describes these 
communities and their traditions better than most who have-at- 
tempted it. His friendships with Joe Dodge of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club hut system, and with the Browns of Berlin, have 
produced for him anecdotes and stories which deserve preservation. 

There have been few good books about summer climbing in the 
White Mountains. Mr. Poole describes in a general way the moun- 
taineering activity in the region but he does not explain its fascina- 
tion. In this sense, to the host of climbers who tramp and retramp 
the many miles of trails maintained by the Forest Service and by 
the Appalachian, Randolph, and Chocorua Mountain Clubs, Mr. 
Poole’s book will be disappointing although they will recognize its 
author as one who knows more about the mountains than most 
who have written about them. Perhaps it is impossible to effect a 
satisfactory half-way mark between the Victorian raptures of the 
Reverend Thomas Starr King (1851) in describing the mountain 
scenery and the encyclopaedic, though hardly impassioned, Appala- 
chian Mountain Club White Mountain Guide, now (1946) in its 
twelfth edition and since 1907 the mountaineer’s bible. Both Starr 
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King and the compilers of the Guide Book seem to this reviewer to 
have a better understanding than Mr. Poole of what leads thous- 
ands year after year to revisit favorite spots—and when they can 
climb no more to join with their younger climbing brethren in a 
bitter resistance to mountain highways and other encroachments up- 
on the region which would destroy its essential character. In view of 
some passages in Mr. Poole’s final chapter, it is not wholly certain 
where he would stand on the issue of protecting the wilderness 
areas of the mountains from the encroachments of those who in the 
name of “recreational development” would build roads in places 
now happily accessible only in the most democratic way possible — 
on foot. It is to be hoped that his attitude would be one of firm op- 
position. 

The book could have been made of far greater interest by the 
inclusion of more adequate and more numerous illustrations and 
maps. A compilation of the many interesting early maps of the 
mountains, the pre-daguerreotype steel engravings of mountain 
views, and the best photographs, is perhaps a task different from 
that undertaken by Mr. Poole, but it would repay the effort. 


R. Ami CuTTER. 
Randolph, New Hampshire. 


Hugh Peters, a Study in Puritanism. By J. Max Patrick. The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Studies, Volume XVII, Number 4. (Buffalo, 
New York: Published under the direction of The Committee on 
Publications on the Roswell Park Publication Fund, 1946. Pp. 
71. $.50.) 


This booklet purports to be “The life and opinions of a major 
propagandist, popular preacher, and social reformer of the Crom- 
wellian peried, with particular reference to his career in America, 
his political, religious, and social views, and his influence on the 
Puritan Revolution.” This is a large order, as anyone familiar 
with Peters’ interests, activities, and peregrinations — together with 
the contradictory nature of the evidence regarding them — will 
recognize. Mr. Patrick has chosen to attempt it in seventy pages, 
divided into sixteen chapters. The result is a choppy booklet, 
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skeletonal in treatment, and, though sometimes suggestive, gen- 
erally unconvincing because of a lack of sufficient illustrative detail. 

The sixteen “chapters” are grouped into three sections. “Sec- 
tion One” (eight chapters) treats of “The Career of Hugh Peters”; 
“Section Two” (chapters 9-12) deals with “Peters as Preacher and 
Propagandist”; “Section Three” discusses “Political and Religious 
Views.” If, as this reviewer believes, Mr. Patrick’s chief interest lay 
in Peters’ opinions, their origin, nature, and inflnence, then the 
section on Peters’ career is, as background, adequate. But the next 
two sections, where the greatest original contribution might have 
been possible, are disappointing. To label them disappointing is 
not to blink at the difficulty of Mr. Patrick’s task: Hugh Peters was 
primarily a man of action, not of contemplation, and, though he 
teemed with ideas and opinions on all manner of subjects and 
scattered his ideas about like spoor on the veldt, his ideas were 
rarely original, his opinions were often ill-informed, and his think- 
ing was disorderly, sometimes contradictory, and generally unsys- 
tematic. He was a popularizer and propagandist, not a philosopher. 
Mr. Patrick recognizes all these things, and he has written a very 
good chapter on “Peters as a Preacher.” But in his eagerness to 
construct some philosophical framework within which Peters’ 
“poor thoughts” fit, Mr. Patrick is led to make assumptions which, 
though logical enough in most cases, rest upon flimsy historical 
evidence. It may be granted, for instance, that Hugh Peters demon- 
strated unflagging concern for the general welfare and that this 
presupposes a belief in progress which, in turn, postulates some 
sort of Utopian goal. But Peters never defined his Utopia; he 
merely suggested scores of petty, utilitarian reforms for the society 
of his day. He was remarkable for his breadth of interest and for 
his predilection for “going.off half-cocked.” His information about 
his fellow men often lagged behind his compassion for them. His 
literary remains, in themselves, describe no cosmos; and when Mr. 
Patrick describes one attributed to him, it is interesting to note 
that he quotes George Sike’s The Book of Nature Epitomized, not 
Hugh Peters (pp. 198-200). 

Another disappointing aspect of Mr. Patrick’s book is the failure 
to set Peters’ opinions and ideas over against their contemporary 
background. Granted, as Mr. Patrick repeatedly states, Hugh 
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Peters was no original thinker. Whence, then, did he derive his 
opinions? Mr. Patrick suggests that they “arose from his close re- 
lationship with other Puritans of the time” (p. 192), and goes on to 
list Ames, Hooker, and several others. But there are no specific 
parallels drawn, no illustrative coincidences. And surely, in his 
host of political and economic suggestions, Peters must have drawn 
upon sources outside the circle of Puritan divines. Mr. Patrick, 
however, offers no suggestions as to what these might have been 
other than Peters’ youthful observations in commercial Cornwall 
and more mature ones in the Low Countries. And how did Peters’ 
ideas compare with those of his contemporaries? Religiously and 
ecclesiastically was he nearest to Ames, Hooker, Davenport, Cotton, 
the Goodwins, or Philip Nye? In social, political, and economic 
affairs how did he compare with the Levellers (he had a dispute 
with Lilburne which is rather fully recorded), with the Fifth Mon- 
archists (he wrote an introduction for one of their pamphlets), with 
Cromwell and Ireton, or with Harrington and Hartlib? None of 
these queries is sufficiently considered. Mr. Patrick treats of Hugh 
Peters’ opinions in a vacuum. 

There is no bibliography appended to the volume, although 
from the footnotes it is apparent that Mr. Patrick has read widely. 
Some curious omissions occur, however. Mr. Patrick appears to 
have given little attention to Hugh Peters’ letters published 
amongst the Winthrop Papers and none at all to those published 
in the Essex Institute Historical Collections; many documents, 
such as the Boswell Papers, are cited from the manuscript originals 
with no indication that they have been published; and at least one 
unpublished biography of Hugh Peters which Mr. Patrick is 
known to have seen in manuscript is nowhere cited. 


RAYMOND P, STEARNS. 
The University of Illinois. 
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Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Richard M. Dorson. (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. viii, 
274. $4.50.) 


Professor George Lyman Kittredge brushed off a compliment to 
his great volume on witchcraft with the curt observation, “A 
large book — well printed.” It is certain that he would have better 
things to say about Mr. Dorson’s most entertaining study, which 
belongs on the same shelf with Kittredge’s The Old Farmer and 
His Almanack. He might quarrel with the title, which suggests 
another collection of tall tales or “windies,” whereas the book is 
really the best account yet published of the story-telling Yankee 
before the Civil War. 

The first chapter discusses oral and literary storytelling and the 
fascinating methods of folktales’ diffusion. Chapter IT is concerned 
with supernatural stories about marvels and prodigies, witches and 
wizards, the devil, specters and apparitions. Chapter III contains 
Yankee yarns about greenhorns, tricksters, and “originals.” In 
Chapter IV we reach the tall tale, not only of the Baron Mun- 
chausen’s type but those accounts of hunting, fishing, strong men, 
fruitful soil, and sea serpents which active Americans have long 
cherished. Chapter V draws upon local legends of Indian trag- 
edies, haunts, buried treasure, and place-names. For these five 
chapters Mr. Dorson has chiefly used not the oral traditions still 
current, but such periodicals as the Yankee Blade and an impres- 
sive number of old newspapers. He does demonstrate, however, 
how folktales began in oral tradition, reached an ephemeral press, 
and then sometimes returned to the story-telling folk. 

In a final chapter he discusses what he calls “Literary Folktales” 
found in the writings of several New Englanders: John G. C. 
Brainard of Connecticut; John Greenleaf Whittier of Massa- 
chusetts; Harriet Beecher Stowe, who knew folktales of both Massa- 
chusetts and Maine; Daniel P. Thompson, Rowland E. Robinson, 
and Walter Hard of Vermont; Holman F. Day, George S. Wasson, 
and Robert P. Tristram Coffin of Maine. Brainard and Whittier 
were under the spell of Scott and the old British ballads, but such 
a writer as Walter Hard catches the true rhythms of our local 
speech. If there is anyone who has not read “A Mountain Town- 
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ship” and Hard’s other collections of anecdotes in pungent verse, 
Mr. Dorson’s introduction to the Vermonter will be thrice 
welcome. 

The delight of this volume is not alone for New Englanders. 
Professor Kittredge used to tell about a member of his family who 
disappeared into the “Far West” at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and long afterwards was traced to the Finger Lake region of 
New York. Something similar happened to these New England 
tales. For example, three of Amasa Abbey's stories on page 102 are 
still told in New York State; five of those recorded on pages 20-22 
are favorites among the Yorkers. It is to be supposed that similar 
recognition will delight a reader from Indiana or Georgia. In 
other words, Mr. Dorson has not only written the best book on 
Yankee folklore; he has reawakened laughter at old tales which all 
Americans can claim. 

Harotp W. THOMPSON. 
Cornell University. 


The United States, 1865-1900. A Survey of Current Literature with 
Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Edited by Curtis Wiswell 
Garrison and others. Volume III. (Fremont, Ohio: The Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation. 1945. Pp. 304. 
$1.00.) 


This volume is the third in a series of annual bibliographies. A 
number of characteristics distinguish it from its predecessors as well 
as from its contemporaries. Chronologically it is limited to the 
period from the end of the Civil War to the beginning of the pres- 
ent century; conceptually it is not limited at all. “Any attempt to 
contribute to our understanding is included,” writes the editor, and 
each succeeding issue indicates an expansion of interest. In addi- 
tion, coverage for “the fields of Medicine, Negro History, Litera- 
ture and other specialties” is promised for the future. At present 
there are nine classifications—Political and Constitutional, Inter- 
national Relations, Social and Economic, Educational and Intel- 
lectual, Religion, Literature and Art, Regional and State (in turn 
subdivided into six sectional groups plus a special division for the 
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Indian), Textbooks, Surveys and Popular Histories, and Abstracts 
of Dissertations. Inescapable overlapping is partially remedied by 
cross references, but often volumes or articles are listed under ru- 
brics to which they can be said only arbitrarily to belong. Each sec- 
tion is prefaced with an introductory essay by an expert and the 
whole is introduced by the editor who calls particular attention to 
the “outstanding selections” of the year. 

The most distinctive feature of the Survey, however, is its 
method. Instead of the review, the Survey sponsors the appraise- 
ment. While theoretically the appraisement and the review differ 
only in name, the conventional reviews in the learned journals 
have been notoriously inadequate (F. A. Shannon, An Appraisal of 
Walter Prescott Webb’s Great Plains . . . ,, 4, ff.; Journal of the 
History of Ideas, III [1942], 107-112). The Survey, on the other 
hand, seeks to assess scholarly efforts in terms of their contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Although the editors, contributory and ad- 
visory, have been content to let the meaning and purport of knowl- 
edge severely alone (II, 4; III, 26), they have provided scholars with 
the best bibliographical tool of its kind. It is no criticism to add that 
a wider coverage in time and the broadest coverage in conceptual 
scope is demanded. 

If there is fault to be found, it is neither with the plan nor with 
its general achievement. The spirit of critical appraisement is 
strong, but the appraisals themselves are sometimes less so. In the 
area of intellectual history, for example, it is confusing to differen- 
tiate between the “history of ideas” and the history of “institutions 
and aspects of education, and the history of scholarship, principally 
historiography” (p. go). The classifications themselves are not, of 
course, objectionable, but the implication that ideas are made of 
stuff different from institutions does not conform to the principles 
of modern psychology, the sociology of knowledge or to opera- 
tional, functional and instrumental theories of mind and knowl- 
edge. Moreover, it is dubious critical procedure (pp. 91, 145) to 
mention Arthur O. Lovejoy’s method of “unit ideas” without call- 
ing attention to the discussion between Professor Lovejoy and his 
critics who hold him to be in part at least mistaken (J. C. Ransom 
and others, “Literature and the Professors; A Symposium,” South- 
ern Review, VI [1940], 225-269; H. A. Taylor, “Further Reflections 
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on the History of Ideas,” The Journal of Philosophy, XL [1943], 
281-299 and references here cited). By the same token, the excel- 
lent statement (p. 145) concerning H. M. Jones’s, Ideas in America 
is incomplete without reference to the trenchant review by Wil- 
lard Thorp (New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XVIII [1945], 110-112). 
Yet the Survey is unrivaled and serves the needs of scholars more 
fully than the reviews in ordinary periodicals. Accordingly, it is 
fully entitled to the codperation of all students of American life 
and to the support of institutions or foundations concerned with 
the advancement of learning. 
BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG. 


Sarah Lawrence College. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Tercentenary History of the Roxbury Latin School, 1645-1945, by 
Richard Walden Hale, Jr. (Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside 
Press, 1946. Pp. 168.)* 


Mr. Hale’s book should be of interest not only to graduates of 
the school but to all who are interested in or concerned with sec- 
ondary education — past, present, and future. Here is a school 
which has tended to business for three hundred years. It is at once 
conservative and progressive. It provides no frills, but has always 
put major emphasis on its careful choice of teachers and a tradi- 
tion of long service in teaching. It has been a democratic school, 
open to able boys from every walk of life. It has been an indep« 7+- 
ent school and yet a “free” school to all qualified children of R 
bury. Today as in John Eliot’s time, it is devoted to public ser: 
and has maintained uncompromisingly high standards of scho 
ship. As Mr. Hale remarks, it “. . . might be called a Public Schc 
in both the English and American senses of the word.” Measured by 
its distinguished teachers and alumni, Roxbury Latin School h 
gone far toward making a fine education available to the boys mos 
able to profit by it. The people of Roxbury in 1946 should } 
thankful that in the seventeenth century “God so blessed t 
endeavours of John Eliot that Roxbury could not live quie 
without a free school in the town.” 

In an admirable statement of the policy of the Trustees, Mr. 
Malcolm Donald argues for an extension of this type of school — 
“an endowed school with a democratic background in an urban 
community, affording the opportunity for participation in com- 
munity life, with a country-day school plan and ample grounds, 
with the flexibility of independent management, superior indi- 
vidual guidance, and offering teaching preparatory to college at 
least as good as in the best of our endowed boarding schools, com- 
posed mainly of boys of special ability and promise and open to any 
boy of outstanding ability, whatever his means.” If America is to 


* No price is given. 
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cultivate the sort of leadership demanded by times like these, op- 
portunity must be offered by some school, public or private, to de- 
velop and extend the able young men in the community. As long 
as public schools must direct their efforts primarily to the educa- 
tion of very large numbers of “average” students, there should be 
support for the type of school described in this book. Mr. Hale has 
done a real service to secondary education. His book is readable 
and especially significant at this time. It presents solid and worth- 
while food for thought as we face the uncertain future. 


WituiaM G. SALTONSTALL. 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


Amherst, Massachusetts, Imprints, 1825-1876. Edited by Newton 
Felch McKeon and Katharine Conover Cowles. (Amherst: Am- 
'Gerst College Library, 1946. Pp. 191.)* 


“During the year 1825, the first year of printing in Amherst, 
,gssachusetts, the entire output of the new press was composed of 
;,acial publications of Amherst College. During the next half 
century the college itself was the source of nearly two-fifths of the 
yyork occupying the printers ir. the town, and the proportion be- 
_pmes greater when the locally printed addresses, sermons, and 
axtbooks of members of the faculty are included. 
it is, therefore, peculiarly fitting that the preparation of a bibli- 
,)raphy of Amherst imprints should have been undertaken by the 
ibrarian of the college, Mr. McKeon, and Miss Cowles, a member 
oi his staff. Their work is of the highest competence. Nothing essen- 
tial to the identification of each title has been overlooked. The 
Amherst origin of every item in the main check list has been de- 
termined beyond question. And thanks to the compilers’ having 
drawn on the resources of the American Imprints Survey, the hold- 
ings of some four hundred libraries throughout the country have 
been indicated. 

Such undertakings as this, even though, as in this case, they may 
bring to light hardly a title capable of sending a thrill down a book 
collector’s spine, are of genuine importance for their contribution 
to the broader bibliographical history of this country. They are of 


* No price is given. 
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equal importance to the intellectual and the social historians, who 
must go to the small country towns as well as the large cities for 
their material. 

The totals of Amherst imprints given for each library listed 
bring out one gratifying fact particularly worthy of comment: Am- 
herst libraries, town and college, have recognized their special re- 
sponsibility to bring together as complete a collection as possible 
of the publications of the local press. If this example were followed 
in other communities, especially those off the main bibliographical 
track, the materials for American bibliography would be far richer 
than they at present are, and the collecting problems of larger li- 
braries, more national in their scope would be materially simpli- 
fied. 

ALLYN B. Forses. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and The Museum of The Salem East India 
Society; or The Gathering of a Virtuoso’s Collection. By Charles 
E. Goodspeed. (Salem, Massachusetts: Peabody Museum. 1946. 
Pp. 24. $1.00.) 

This pamphlet is the account of an interesting study made by 
Mr. Goodspeed of the use to which Hawthorne put the collection of 
the Museum of the Salem East India Society in a story, ““The Vir- 
tuoso’s Collection,” first published in The Boston Miscellany of 
Literature and Fashion for May, 1842. It was later included in 
Mosses from an Old Manse. A facsimile reprint of the Boston Mis- 
cellany publication is appended to the study so that the reader may 
see what use Hawthorne has made of his material. 

Mr. Goodspeed has demonstrated that no student of Hawthorne 
has heretofore understood the source of the inspiration for 
“The Virtuoso’s Collection,” a loosely-written tale pigeonholed by 
some scholars as a “catalogue” hardly to be called a short story in 
the sense in which Hawthorne later developed the form. The 
study confines itself to a detailed and careful proof of the analogy 
between the collection then gathered in the Museum of the Salem 
East India Society (now the Peabody Museum) and the exhibition 
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of strange and rare objects seen by the “visitor” to the Wandering 
Jew’s display, along with a consideration of the possible purposes 
Hawthorne may have had in writing the piece. There is a passing 
reference to the “emotional impulse” which relics were valued for 
arousing in the breasts of Hawthorne’s romantic contemporaries, 
and footnotes on the influence in Hawthorne of Swedenborg and 
the writings of William Austin. 

The reader will find the pamphlet valuable in its suggestiveness 
for fuller understanding of the mind and art of the early Haw- 
thorne, an analysis which Mr. Goodspeed does not here attempt ex- 
cept as indicated above. That Hawthorne was content to let the 
ships of Salem bring the strange and rare to him, that he trans- 
muted by the alchemy of his thought the objects seen in an actual 
museum into the fabulous gathering from mythology and litera- 
ture, that Poe would have understood his artistic purpose in thus 
creating a unified and heightened effect — these are all implicit in 
the accurate and helpful information which Mr. Goodspeed has 
uncovered. His study is of interest to any reader attracted by 
Americana and indispensable to specialists in Hawthorne and the 
Romantic Period. 

IsaBEL R. MACGREGOR. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Landlords and Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region: 1790- 
1850. By David Maldwyn Ellis. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1946. Pp. 334. $4.00.) 


Professor Ellis’s title is modest for the scope of his monograph 
which might as appropriately be described as the agricultural his- 
tory of eastern New York before the Civil War. The evolution of 
farming under the pressure of western competition and the attrac- 
tion of growing urban markets is his basic theme. This, his propor- 
tions properly indicate, is more significant than the tenancy issue 
for which it forms the background. The thoroughness with which 
he has examined in this key region changes common to the whole 
maturing East is his major achievement. 

Less than a third of the volume relates specifically to the Antirent 
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Wars, and here, he readily admits, not so much except good judg- 
ment remains to add to earlier treatments. The subject receives, 
however, the same careful and impartial study as does the larger 
theme, based again upon a wide survey of press reactions as well as 
upon the relevant political documents and remarkably extensive 
collections of personal manuscripts. The author does not attempt 
to analyze the relationship of land reform to the political philos- 
ophies of the heirs of Jacksonian Democracy and the liberal Whigs. 
His veru ‘ct is that practical vote-getting dominated the strategy of 
both parties, both of which were divided at the time in New York 
State. 

On the perpetual question, whether a scholar is to be content 
with the professional audience which appreciates his research, or is 
to entice a larger public by diligently cultivating an attractive or- 
ganization and style, Ellis has obviously chosen the easier answer. 
But his material is interesting and important. 


Wurrney R. Cross. 
Smith College. 


American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents. By 
Chester McArthur Destler. Connecticut College Monograph, 
Number 3. (New London: Connecticut College. 1946. Pp. xii, 
276. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50.) 

This collection consists of a general essay, ““Western Radicalism, 
1865-1901: Concepts and Origins,” followed by eight essays dealing 
with particular issues raised in the introductory piece. Two docu- 
ments of the period, not readily available elsewhere, are also in- 
cluded. The most valuable part of the book is the last three essays 
dealing with the attempted labor-populist alliance in Illinois in 
1894. 

The standpoint of the whole work, namely that western radical- 
ism was cssentially a mixture of agrarian and urban, indigenous 
and imported elements, seems commonplace enough to one whose 
familiarity with American historiography is strictly limited. Ex- 
perts, however, may find it more revolutionary. 

The book pays more attention to documenting facts than to in- 
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terpreting them. Nevertheless, it provides considerable raw and 
semi-processed material in a field which is just beginning to be ex- 
plored. 

Paut M. Sweezy. 
Wilton, N. H. 








OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Angle, Paul M., A Shelf of Lincoln Books. (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1946. Pp. xvii, 142. $3.00.) 

A critical, selective bibliography of Lincolniana. 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, Towards Christian Democracy. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1946. Pp. 101. $2.00.) 

A plea ior the ideal of Christian democracy by one of Great Britain's 
leading liberal statesmen. 

The Diary of a Public Man. Foreword by Carl Sandburg. Notes by 
F. Lauriston Bullard. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press. 1946. Pp. ix, 137. $3.00.) 

A reprint of an anonymous diary written in Washington just before the 
attack on Fort Sumter. The editors also include some letters of Stanton and 
Buchanan which refer to the diary and which, like it, were first published 
in the North American Review in 1879. : 

Ellis, John Tracy, The Formative Years of the Catholic University 
of America. (Washington, D. C.: American Catholic Historical 
Association. 1946. Pp. xiv, 415. $3.00.) 

Gifford, William Alva, The Story of the Faith. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. xiii. 622. $5.00.) 

This book is described in the subtitle as “a survey of Christian history for 
the undogmatic.” 

Hall, Walter Phelps, Iron Out of Calvary. An Interpretative His- 
tory of the Second World War. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. 1946. Pp. vii, 389. $3.00.) 


Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, XX1 
(1744-1745). (Boston: The Massachusetts Historical Society. 
1946. Pp. xi, 251. $5.00.) 


Kaub, Verne Paul, Collectivism Challenges Christianity. (Winona 
Lake, Indiana: Light and Life Press. 1946. Pp. xxxv, 249. $2.00.) 


Knickerbocker, William S., ed., Twentieth Century English. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1946. Pp. 460. $5.00.) 


Thirty-six essays representing a symposium on “the idea that better under- 
standing and use of English is a liberalizing power.” Among the authors are 
I. A. Richards, H. L. Mencken, Archibald MacLeish, and Cleant:: _. ooks. 
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Nash, Ray, Navy at Dartmouth. (Hanover, New Hampshire: Dart- 
mouth Publications. 1946. Pp. 96. $2.50.) 
A chronicle of the naval training program at Dartmouth College during 
the second World War. 
Shipley, Joseph T., ed., Encyclopedia of Literature. 2 vols. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1946. Pp. xi, 1188. $12.00.) 


Tansill, Charles Callan, The Congressional Career of Thomas 
Francis Bayard, 1865-1885. (Washington, D. C.: Georgetown 
University Press. 1946. Pp. 362.) 


Ulich, Robert, Conditions of Civilized Living. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 1946. Pp. 251. $3.75.) 
A “philosophy for our times” by a distinguished educational historian. 
White, E. B., The Wild Flag. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1946. Pp. xiv, 188. $2.00.) 


A selection of the author’s editorials in the New Yorker centering on the 
problem of establishing a successful world government. 
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